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Its Clear Which Car is 
Biggest, best-built! 


MAKE THIS EASY ““ONE-TWO”’ COMPARISON OF “‘ALL THREE’’ LOW-PRICED CARS 


YOU'LL BE COM- 
PLETELY AMAZED 
WHEN YOU SEE 
HOW MUCH MORE 
ROOMINESS AND 


7 AUTOMOBILES GIVE 
YOU IN SIZE, SAFETY, J® 
COMFORT, LUXURY. § 

AND FINE-CAR 


YOU CAN NOW GET 
QUALITY 


FOR LOW PRICE 


OF 22 FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS— 


Car'2' haa ll..Car'E hat & 


opay, “All Three” low-priced 
cars cost about the same—but 


thousands are switching to Plym- 





outh...it’s the one low-priced car 
most like the high-priced cars! 

The 1940 Quality Chart shows 
you that Plymouth alone of “All 3” 
has a majority of the 22 quality fea- 
tures found in high-priced cars. 

That’ swhy Plymouthis so popular! 

Plymouth is the biggest of “All 
Three”’...and the only one with coil 
springs on all models, and a big, 
Floating Power “‘L-head”’ engine. 


See the 1940 Quality Chart and J, : 
~~ . “ COUPES SEDANS DELIVERED IN DETROIT, MICH., including all stand- 
take the Luxury Ride at your I lym- ard equipment.Prices include all federal taxes. l'rans- 


outh dealer’s today. PLyMoutH DI- © starr s START s portation and state, local taxes, not included. 
‘ ds oil AT ” AT MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., E. S. T. 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. SEE THE NEW PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 
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New sq vata 


Period just ahead will see a continuing war of nerves both at home and 
abroad. Idea is to wear down resistance by indecision, by uncertainty, by in- 
action, by outguessing opponents. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Roosevelt still applies this technique in domestic politics; still finds 
apparent acquiescence in third-term maneuvers the best way to unnerve and be- 
wilder the opposition. Actually, the President's chance for a third nomination 
steadily diminishes. Present objective is to keep forces of other aspirants 
immobilized; to try hard to line up White House influence back of Robert Jack- 
son; to switch to Justice William 0. Douglas if that proves an impossible task. 
Political offensive by James Farley is partly aimed to block that move. 








President also is getting results by carrying the war of nerves to Con- 
gress. The method: to pass the buck on all big issues; to focus the national 
spotlight on the Senate and House; to spring no big new ideas that can give Con- 
gressmen a springboard for attack. Is the strategy working? It is. Congress 
attack on spending already is collapsed. Congress enthusiasm for relief cuts is 
| waning. Congress urge to scuttle some experiments has disappeared. 








f More than a suspicion exists that the Allies are trying a war of nerves on 
U.S. The evidence: British are gradually shifting orders away from American 
markets, except in airplanes and equipment not elsewhere available. British are 
permitting a collapsible currency to influence trade; are impressing high of- 
ficials here with the need for conserving rather than spending dollars. Pos- 
Sible purpose: to convince the U.S. that existing neutrality law is a barrier to 
trade; a disrupting influence. 











Same nerve-testing technique is used by this country in dealing with Japan. 
Over-all effect is to create deep uncertainties; to keep everybody guessing; to 
make the future more obscure. 





New name to be given a play is that of Supreme Court Justice William 

id Douglas. Inner New Deal group now is convinced that Roosevelt probably won't 
run again; is searching for another favorite in case of need. Already start- 
ed is a strong effort to unsell Cordell Hull; to sell Justice Douglas as the 
answer to party need, if Jackson is unacceptable to many party leaders. 








The Justice is youthful--4l--is glamorous--rode the rods East to education 
and fame--is popular--conservative Democrats do not dislike him; do not class 
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him with the inner New Dealers. Report is that Roosevelt has sounded out Doug-= 
las; that he might emerge with the President's blessing. Idea is that a 
Douglas-Farley ticket could have appeal. This is the New Dealer view; is not a 
sign that Hull is out of the picture as a compromise candidate. 








Among Republicans: an important cue to relative strength of candidates lies 
in results of Wisconsin's April 2 primary where Dewey and Vandenberg are testing 
their popular standing in the Midwest. 
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War will complicate matters more and more for the U.S. Sumner Welles, back 
home, reported the prospect of continued slow war; the slim chance of peace; the 
likelihood of continued preparation for the war that is still to come. 





Result: the United States is faced with all of the irritations and diffi- 
culties caused by foreign war with few of the compensations in the form of in- 
dustrial orders. Huge orders now are to be placed for airplanes. But: off- 
setting cuts are occurring in British and French orders for cotton and fruits 
and non-essential American commodities. Also: British currency maneuvers con- 
front the U.S. with fundamental problems of policy. 


Little noticed collapse of the British "free" pound has sensational impli- 
cations; will, unless corrected, have the widest repercussions. The reason: 
a cheap $3.50 pound, compared with a normal $4.87 pound, even with an "official" 
$4.02 pound, means that British buying of American goods will be channeled to 
those goods for which the Government will release "official" currency; that 
British selling of goods will be encouraged in foreign markets where there is 
competition with American goods. 








American commodity prices already have slipped in reaction to the British 
currency upset. Will there be retaliation by U.S.? Probability is: no. Hull 
says: wait and see what happens. Treasury attitude is that with Britain in war 
this country should try not to embarrass. Last time the pound collapsed, this 
country revalued the dollar. This time, if action is taken, it might abrogate 
the British trade agreement; might use the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund to 
push the pound higher; might itself go in for controlled trade and manipulated 
money. Alternative would be to relax Neutrality Law restrictions; to let the 
British tap this market through loans. 





Sudden Congress break with "“economy"--long expected--need not mean higher 
1940 taxes. Treasury plan is to urge more taxes late in the session. However: 
tax receipts, higher by $200,000,000 than expected in this fiscal year, and 
probably to be $200,000,000 higher than expected in the next year, will keep the 3 
country safely short of the $45,000,000,000 debt limit in this election year. 


Probable Congress action: trade agreements: Extension of Executive power 
is assured as result of Senate refusal to require ratification. Labor: A new 
Labor Board still looks like the best bet. Farm: House is likely to go along 
with most subsidy increases voted by the Senate. Relief: Congress will either 
vote more than the billion asked by Roosevelt for WPA or will permit spending 
of the billion in fewer than 12 months to ease relief cuts at this time. 
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DAME DO Lekck WOE LEE BTR oo scccseteccciss, PrP. 7 
“Big Jim” Farley and his “Chief” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt seem near to dissolving their long po- 
litical partnership. It’s been an amazing partner- 
ship and the ending may be just as spectacular. 
This story goes back to the 1938 “purge.” This 
same story is projected into the 1940 campaign. 
A new “purge?” 


THE NEW “BRAIN TRUST ”........cccccossocsse Pp. 9 
“Brain Trust I” was the first New Deal darling. 
“Brain Trust II”, just mauled by Congress, was 
the special creation of Commerce Secretary Harry 
Hopkins. Now with its paychecks lopped, its life 
curtailed, desperate means are being used to pre- 
serve the qualities of this economic advisory 
council. Will Mr. Hopkins succeed? The article 
previews while it reviews the facts. 


GOVERNMENTAL STAKE IN LIQUOR 
BUSINESS wk 10 
Once an outlaw industry, the alcoholic beverage 
business is netting Government more than a bil- 
lion dollars every year. Since repeal more than 
five billion dollars has gone in taxes to federal, 
state and local governments. The Pictogram 
graphs ... the article elaborates. 


BILLION IN WAR ORDERG...................4. 12 
Uncle Sam can now guarantee a vital supply 
base for Great Britain and France. The last 
obstacle went skidding last week with testimony 
of high ranking officials to Congress. The direct 
result: One billion dollars worth of aircraft will 
soon begin to move. The indirect result: Pro- 
nounced economic changes here and abroad to 
conform with the Neutrality Act. 


TELEVISION IN TROUBLE...... Secateurs nee 
And when a twenty-five million dollar industry 
is in trouble it is news . . . news to the public 
and to business. Why is this new sight-plus- 
sound broadcasting industry having a much more 
difficult time shedding its swaddling clothes than 
the sound-minus-sight broadcasting industry? 
Here are all the pertinent facts neatly arranged. 


NEW FEDERAL HEALTH PROGRAM..P. 14 
Controversy of one sort or another has con- 
sistently clouded the Government’s proposed na- 
tional health program. On foot is a move to 
replace the eight-and-one-half billion dollar 
Wagner plan with a more modest approach. 
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Mews Dunn the Wows. 
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Here is that “approach” presented in terms that 
make sense to the layman, make dollars and 
cents to taxpayers. 


PORTENTS IN THE PRIMARIES.... P. 18 
This is a big week in Wisconsin what with an im- 
portant primary and its vote tabulation sched- 
uled. But apart from the voting read the not so 
generally known factors which are figuring in 
this political situation. 


AFTER THE WELLES REPORT P. 22 
So last week was a dull week, eh? That remark 
was made in any number of Capital gatherings. 
Well just to prove that the dullest of week’s 
has a volcanic base our foreign affairs experts 
have taken these alleged “dull” facts and have 
shown just what important facts lie beneath them. 


HOW STRONG ARE OUR DEFENSES?..P. 28 
Some skeptics in Congress are wondering whether 
the Navy really needs a billion new dollars and 
whether the Army really needs nine hundred 
million new dollars to vitaminize our defense 
program. This article takes no sides, content 
to let the reader decide. 


HOT SPOT FOR THE SEC....:cssc.sc00 P. 34 
SEC’ers know full well what legislators can do 
to an agency and its personnel through gruelling 
investigations; viz: NLRB inquiry. As a result 
the SEC would like to keep out of trouble on 
Capitol Hill. Some procedures have already 
been changed but maybe not enough to satisfy 
all critics. The article tells why. 
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of tthe Novees 


Chances for Peace . . . Air Line Safety ... 


The State Primaries . . . Advent of the Census 


‘ 


President Roosevelt admits “scant 
immediate prospect” for just and last- 
ing European peace in statement on 
Welles mission asserts special 
envoy neither offered nor received any 
peace proposal while abroad ... avows 
intent of American Government to re- 
gard information obtained as “entirely 
confidential.” ... warns against specu- 
lations concerning contents of Welles 
report submitced in secret parley with 
President and Secretary Hull. 

Reciprocal trade program survives 
vital test in Senate by 3-vote margin 
. . . Pittman amendment to require 
Senate ratification of treaties voted 
down after close battle. 
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German foreign office alleges War- 
saw archives disclose assurances by 
United States to Polish Ambassador of 
full financial and material support to 
Allies in case of war against Reich... 
Kennedy and Bullitt quoted as en- 
couraging firm resistance against Hit- 
ler. 
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House economy drive falters as 
$67,000,000 is added to budget figures 
in Labor-Social Security appropria- 
tion . . . increases voted for National 
Youth Administration and Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Senate Military Affairs Committee 
rejects by narrow margin proposed in- 
vestigation of American plane sales 
abroad .. . Secretary of War Wood- 
ring says sales to Allies spur plant 
expansion and allow Army to acquire 
only latest types. 


x kk 


Dewey accelerates campaign in 
Midwest . .. accuses New Deal of 
exploitation of relief . . . Vandenberg 
calls for “seasoned leader” . . . La Fol- 
lette leaders deny Progressive organ- 
ization is backing Dewey. 

Anglo-French Supreme War Coun- 
cil issues declaration of unity ... 
affirms intention not to make peace 
separately ... agrees on “community 
of action” to safeguard security at 
conclusion of hostilities. 
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Lord Halifax summons British en- 
voys from Balkan posts to map Allied 
diplomatic strategy . . . British Am- 
bassador to Tokyo hints Anglo-Jap- 
anese reconciliation in Far East by as- 
serting both are striving for “same 
objective” ... Moscow recalls Ambas- 
sador from Paris at request of French 
Government after Soviet envoy sends 
telegram attacking “British and 
French war-mongers” . . . Paris press 
asks complete diplomatic break. 
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Census enumerators begin their task 
... United States Steel votes common- 
stock dividend . . . British censors re- 
move mail from American clipper 
forced down at Bermuda... Ameri- 
can commercial airlines complete year 
without a single fatality or serious in- 
jury to more than 2,000,000 passengers 
... Mexican Government voids title of 
American corporations to millions of 
acres ... Senate committee approves 
investigation of foreign propaganda 
in U.S. . . . House committee ap- 
proves Hatch Act amendment placing 
$3,000,000 limit on political expendi- 
tures of party national committees. 


x *k * 


Federal court denies labor unions 
blanket exemption from antitrust laws 
... decision regarded as step ahead in 
government monopoly drive against 
building industry. 

Philippine President Quezon says 
Islands still prefer independence after 
1946 ... adds that continued relations 
with U.S. “might be acceptable” if 
Philippines had power to make com- 
mercial treaties. 
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Smith Committee makes public its 
judgment of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board after eight months of 
investigating .. . inefficiency, incom- 
petence, excessive zeal and extra-legal 
activities are charged to Board em- 
ployes . . . immediate changes in act 
held necessary ... Committee empha- 
sizes government duty to protect col- 
lective bargaining . . . denies intent to 
undermine the present purpose of 
Wagner Act. 
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A RECORD OF 
America’s Most Important Economic Forum 


The Saturday Evening Post calls it a ‘‘great 
monopoly mystery,” and a ‘‘neglected record.”’ 
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Ten Volumes of 
more than 600 
Pages Each—Com- 
pletely Indexed 


I. Dec. 1, 1938-Jan. 20, 1939 
Economic Prologue 
Automobile Industry 

Patents 
Glass Industry Patents 
Patents 





II. Jan. 21-March 24, 1939 
Insurance, Steel 
Sulphur, Dairy Products 
Liquor 
Federal Regulation 





III. March 25-May 29, 1939 
Dairy Products 
Beryllium 
Consumers 
Investments & Savings 


IV. June 6-July 18, 1939 
Insurance 
Construction industry 
Preliminary TNEC Report 
Sulphur 
Contracts in glass con- 

tainer industry 








V. July 29-Sept. 22, 1939 
Industrial Insurance 
Minority Report 





VI. Sept. 25-Oct. 7, 1939 
Petroleum Industry 





VII. Oct. 9-Oct. 25, 1939 
Petroleum Industry 





VIII. Nov. 1-Nov. 29, 1939 
Exhibits offered during 
petroleum industry 
hearings 





IX. Oct. 26-Dec. 8, 1939 
Insurance 
Steel 





X. Dec. 12, 1939-Jan. 13, 1940 
Investment Banking 
Insurance 





Now available for the first time, ten volumes of the 
verbatim record of the proceedings of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee cumulate the work of this 
important investigating body for the first year of its 
hearings. 


Here you can obtain a word by word record of the 
statements of the leading industrialists in America con- 
cerning the policies of their respective industries. In- 
cluded in these volumes are all of the graphs, charts, 
exhibits, factual summaries, etc., which the Committee 
ordered read into the record. Each volume is completely 
indexed for quick reference to particular subjects con- 
sidered by the Committee. 


During the course of its first year’s hearings the Com- 
mittee made a thorough investigation of the petroleum 
industry, of insurance practices, of the American patent 
system, and took up certain aspects of other subjects such 
as investments and savings, automobile and glass con- 
tainer patents, sulphur industry, liquor industry, federal 
regulation, dairy products, beryllium industry, consumer 
problems, construction industry, steel industry, etc. 


These volumes afford the most complete picture avail- 
able of many phases of American industry, and constitute 
an indispensable addition to the library of every corpo- 
ration and law firm in the United States. 


smseeeees THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC, =*-0-***- 
2200 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my order for the following bound volumes of the 
verbatim record of the proceedings of the Temporary National Eco- 


nomic Committee, for which a check is enclosed. 


( ) Vols. 1-10 inclusive, at the special price of $47.50. 


( ) Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,9 and 10 at $5.00 each. 


( ) Vols. 6, 7, and 8 on petroleum at $6.50 each or $15 


for three. 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 
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about a famous “best seller”. . . 


T IS NO EXAGGERATION to refer to a 
life insurance policy as a “best seller.” 
For today, in America, more than 64 mil- 
lion people own at least one, if not more. 


Yet we venture to say that relatively 
few policyholders have ever taken the 
time to read their policies, word for word, 
from beginning to end. 


Have you? If you have not, we urge 
you to do so, at once. The time it takes 
to read your policy could not be better 
spent, for it contains provisions of the 
utmost importance to you and to those 
for whose benefit you own insurance. 


For example, let us consider four im- 
portant provisions in a Metropolitan Life 
Insurance policy. All of them are required 
by law in most states. Their importance 
to you will be immediately apparent. 


1. “Grace Period.” Human nature be- 
ing what it is, it is to be expected that 
some policyholders may occasionally be 
a few days late in paying their premiums. 

To take care of such situations, your 
policy, in accordance with the law, pro- 
vides a grace period. This means that 
even if the premium has not been paid 
on the date due, the policy will be con- 
tinued in force for from 28 to 31 days 
without penalty to the policyholder. If 
the policyholder should die within this 
period, the unpaid premium is deducted 
from the amount payable to his bene- 
ficiary. 


2. “Misstatement of Age.” Suppose 
an applicant for life insurance misstates 


his age—either knowingly or unknowing- 
ly—and the error later comes to light. 
Obviously, the difference between his 
stated age and his correct age has a bearing 
on the amount of insurance to which he 
is entitled for the premium he is paying. 
In other words, the company is obligated 
for the proper amount of insurance for 
the premium paid—more, if the age has 
been over-stated...less, if it has been 
under-stated. 


3. “Incontestability.” Another provi- 
sion in the policy states that the policy 
shall be “incontestable” after a period of 
1 to 2 years. What does this mean? 


It means that, in most states, the com- 
pany is allowed a limited period in which 
to verify the information contained in the 
policyholder’s application, and to contest 
the policy if that information is found 
to be untrue. Obviously, the company 
should be allowed a reasonable length of 
time to do this. 


But, once this limited period has 
elapsed, the company cannot seek to void 
the policy because of incorrect state- 
ments the policyholder may have made 
in his application. 


4.“Policy Constitutes Entire Con- 
tract.’ When two people sign a contract, 
both of them want to be sure that every 
provision and condition affecting their 
agreement has been set down clearly, “in 
black and white,” in the document itself. 
They wish to avoid the possibility of 
either party, at some later date, attempt- 
ing to introduce new and different condi- 


tions into the agreement—conditions 
which were not originally a part of the 
document itself. 


So a life insurance policy, like any 
other contract, must be complete in it- 
self. In other words, the policy you re- 
ceive contains ail the promises made to 
you by the company, and ail the condi- 
tions with which you, as the policyholder, 
must comply. No conditions or agree- 
ments which are not part of the docu- 
ment can be considered binding on either 
party. 


As we have said, these are only four 
of the provisions contained in your pol- 
icy. The others are of equal importance 
to you. And so we repeat... the time it 
takes to read your policy from beginning 
to end could not be better spent. 





COPYRIGHT 1940——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 24 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 
operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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The National Week x « « 
FARLEY’S TILT WITH F.D.R. 


Story Behind the Dissolution of an Old Political Partnership 


Conviction that third term 
might be harmful to party 
back of chairman’s stand 


There is no record in American history 
of a political partnership comparable to 
that of Franklin D. Roosevelt and James 
A. Farley—a partnership that has led to 
unparalleled political victories. 

Today that partnership is strained, if 
not broken. The two heads that once 
planned campaigns together, one provid- 
ing the ideas and shaping the issues, the 
other building and operating the organiza- 
tion to sell those ideas, no longer are to- 
gether. If now the partnership is to 
break, what is the cause, and what the 
effect? 


Lighting the Political Future 


A true story of the inside developments 
that are bringing the President and his 
friend and closest aide to a parting of the 
political ways is important for the light 
it throws on the political future. This 
story goes back to 1938 and the Demo- 
cratic Party “purge”, but its present de- 
velopment is most significant. 

This development grows from the Presi- 
dent’s own political intentions. Mr. Far- 
ley has taken occasion to ask Mr. Roose- 
velt what are those intentions. The Presi- 
dent, in turn, not once, but several times 
expressed an intent not to seek a third 
term. On more than one occasion Mr. 
Roosevelt assured Mr. Farley that he 
would make a public statement of his in- 
tentions some time during the first three 
months of 1940. President Roosevelt at 
no time has told the Postmaster General 
that he has changed his mind about run- 
ning again. Neither has he told him the 
reason for not making the statement which 
he gave flat assurance that he would make. 


Mr. Farley Is Going Ahead 

Jim Farley now is acting on the prem- 
ise that the President still holds to the 
intent he expressed, an intent not to seek 
a third nomination. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Roosevelt is not an avowed candidate, 
Mr. Farley is going ahead wtih his own 
political plans. On March 27, Maine de- 
cided to give its ten votes to Mr. Farley 
unless the President became an open candi- 
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date for renomination. Other states will 
have Farley delegations. It is only nat- 
ural that the man who is most intimately 
in touch with the Democratic organiza- 
tion that extends down to every precinct 
in the nation should command political 
strength. 

The important New Deal group now 
sponsoring the “draft-Roosevelt” move- 
ment is saying that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is out gathering Roosevelt delega- 
tions. The implication is that Mr. Farley 
is a stalking horse for the President. This 





The end of a political partnership. 

What really lies back of the 
Roosevelt-Farley differences. 

The President's definite state- 
ment of attitude toward a third 
term. 

How present developments can 
affect the election. 





is not the case. But neither is it true that 
Jim Farley has broken with his long-time 
friend and associate. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral continues, along with Vice President 
Garner, to sit in the Cabinet and to meet 
on friendly terms with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Farley has not publicly opposed a 
third term. He has at no time said that, if 
President Roosevelt is nominated for a 
third term, he would bolt the ticket. It is 
certain that Mr. Farley again would sup- 
port the President if Mr. Roosevelt were 
renominated. That is because, as a party 
worker and party leader of long standing, 
the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee is a staunch believer in party 
regularity. 

That belief, in fact, is at the bottom of 
any strain that may today exist between 
Mr. Roosevelt and his long-time political 
associate. Mr. Farley, back in 1938, did 
not like the attempted “purge” of Sena- 
tors from the Democratic Party. He re- 
fused to go along with that unsuccessful 
venture and earned the opposition of the 
group that did direct the purge—Tom 
Corcoran, Harry Hopkins and a few oth- 


ers. Jim Farley simply does not believe 
that it is the function of a political party 
leadership in this country to mold that 
party into an organization with any strict 
“party line” that is out of tune with the 
attitude of the party’s membership. 

The Postmaster General never has’ be- 
lieved that President Roosevelt had a 
hand in the “purge” moves of 1938. His 
feeling is that Mr. Roosevelt acquiesced 
in what was going on after the “bra‘n 
trusters” in the New Deal group had 
maneuvered him into involvement. Others, 
however, are not so sure that the Presi- 
dent’s changed attitude toward Mr. Farley 
doesn’t really stem from Mr. Farley’s un- 
willingness to direct and participate in 
the effort to make of the Democratic 
Party a strictly New Deal party. 


Harm to Party Feared 

Again at this time, Jim Farley is deep- 
ly convinced that a third nomination for 
the President would raise a deep-seated 
issue that would be harmful to the party. 
It would grow in intensity like the oppo- 
sition to the Supreme Court bill, his friends 
represent him as believing. Mr. Farley’s 
feeling is that, except in event of a real 
crisis, the American people might refuse 
a third term to any President, even one 
as widely popular as Mr. Roosevelt. For 
this reason he has felt it unwise for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to accept another nomina- 
tion, although that feeling has never been 
publicly expressed. 


Democratic Workers Warned 

What Mr. Farley has done, however, is 
to let the party representatives through- 
out the country know of his doubts con- 
cerning the success of a third-term candi- 
dacy. They know of the party chairman’s 
belief that it would be difficult to elect 
Mr. Roosevelt for a third time. They also 
are tipped off by Mr. Farley not to be 
taken in by the overenthusiastic attitude 
of the New Deal group now promoting 
that candidacy. This is very important in 
any calculations of the real third-term 
strength down underneath the surface at- 
titude of party workers. 

When it comes to his own candidacy, 
Mr. Farley is operating independently of 
other candidates. He has no combination 
or understanding with any other candi- 
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date. His effort to obtain the endorsement 
of state delegations is entirely in the open. 
Of course, Jim Farley is thought well of by 
the other candidates and Mr. Farley 
thinks well of them, except for the long- 
standing difference with Paul V. McNutt. 
Since it is obvious that the Postmaster 
General is going to control a sizable group 
of delegates, others who aspire to the nom- 
ination are interested in his friendship 
and are thinking of combinations that 
might result in either first or second place 
for Jim Farley on the ticket. 

Thus: there might readily be a ticket 
headed by Cordell Hull that would have 
Mr. Farley as the vice-presidential candi- 
date. Or, if New Dealers succeed in con- 
vincing the President and the party that 
Mr. Hull might face handicaps in this 
year’s race, there might be a ticket headed 
by Justice William O. Douglas that would 
have Mr. Farley as vice-presidential candi- 
date. Then there might be a Garner-Far- 
ley ticket, or a Farley ticket with Senator 
Burton Wheeler as vice-presidential candi- 
date, or a Wheeler ticket with Mr. Farley 
in second place. 

These are all speculations. They reveal 
the sort of calculations that are being 
made by men high in the party. They do 
not include a ticket that would bracket 
together Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson and Mr. Farley because these two 
men come from the same State, New York. 
The Constitution bars choice of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President from the same 
State. It is regarded as unlikely by party 
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leaders that Mr. Jackson could win a 
place on the 1940 Democratic ticket be- 
cause, in so doing, he would have to dis- 
place Mr. Farley. 

Neither does all of this mean that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt definitely is not going to 
be the party nominee. 

What it does mean is that two impor- 
tant leaders in the Democratic Party— 
John Garner and James Farley—definitely 
are working inside the party to convince 
its other leaders that a third nomination 
would be a mistake. 

Yet it is true that Mr. Roosevelt could 
win the nomination in a walk if he pub- 
licly indicated his desire for it. The Presi- 
dent could readily be drafted if he keeps 
silent. Real contrel of the party machinery 
lies in the hands of President Roosevelt 
and there is unlikely to be any party ac- 
tion that does not meet with his approval. 
The most that party leaders who oppose 
a third nomination can do is to demon- 
strate that there will be a big protest 
vote after the convention nominates and 
that failure to get a unanimous vote at 
the party convention will encourage many 
voters to bolt the Democratic ticket in 
November. 

In that situation lies the reason for the 
growing doubt, even in the New Deal 
group, that President Roosevelt can be 
induced to run again. 


Mr. Farley as a Candidate 

But what of James Farley as a presi- 
dential candidate? Where does he stand 
on issues and what are his claims to party 
and national recognition? 

The fact is that Mr. Farley is a middle- 
of-the-roader. He is not accepted by the 
New Deal group as one of their number. 
But then, neither is Henry Wallace, who 
has administered the New Deal farm pro- 
gram. Jim Farley goes along with the 
things the New Deal has done to date. As 
President, he probably would favor rela- 
tively few changes in existing laws. But he 
would, as his friends see it, be slow to press 
new reforms upon the country. 


The Function of a Party 

Mr. Farley believes in party government 
and, therefore, in compromise. To him a 
political party is the mechanism by which 
divergent viewpoints can be reconciled. 

This view of the party function is dif- 
ferent from that held by the New Deal 
group around President Roosevelt. That 
group views the party machine as an in- 
strument of policy and one to be purged of 
elements that do not adhere to the party 
line. The very idea of party discipline has 
been foreign to party operations through 
much of the country’s history, as exempli- 
fied by the refusal of the Republican Party 


during years of conservative Administra- 
tions to act against its left-wing represent- 
atives in Congress. 

As an official, Jim Farley is recognized 
in Washington to be an administrator of 
high ability. The Post Office Department 
under his administration has operated with 
efficiency and—when franked mail and 
subsidies are counted out—with profit. The 
campaigns of 1932 and 1936 were examples 
of effective organization, testifying to Jim 
Farley’s ability along that line. If unsuc- 
cessful in his present bid for a place on 
the Democratic party ticket, Farley will 
probably retire from active politics. He is 
known to have made up his mind not to 
direct the 1940 campaign for the Demo- 
crats and is not likely to be dissuaded 
from that decision. As a candidate, if 
successful in being nominated, his interests 
will be elsewhere. Few people have a 
closer knowledge of the workings of this 
Government and few know as much about 
the problems of the various regions in this 
country. 

It is on the basis of his experience and 
his record that Mr. Farley aspires to a 
place on the Democratic Party ticket. The 
thing that surprises his friends is that Mr. 
Roosevelt never has countenanced that 
aspiration. In fact, it furnishes the only 
semblance of a strain in the relationsh!p 
between these two old friends, whose heads 
have been together through so many cam- 
paigns. The Farley candidacy is upsetting 
many plans. It is a historic episode in the 
1940 campaign. 
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The New “Brain Trust’ 


Advocates 


Congress votes not to pay 
group of economists 
in Commerce Department 


A new “Brain Trust” is trying to operate 
in Washington. This “Brain Trust”, like 
the last one, is pessimistic about the ability 
of American business to get along without 
more help from the Government. Its mem- 
bers today are very blue over the outlook. 

The first “Brain Trust” deeply interested 
President Roosevelt and sold to him the 
program that now is the New Deal. This 
second “Brain Trust” interested Harry 
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COMMERCE SECRETARY HOPKINS 


“a 


He loses some “ideas” 


Hopkins in its ideas, but then ran afoul of 
Congress and is being rewarded by having 
its salaries lopped off on July 1. Under way 
is an effort to preserve the official life of 
individual members of the group by find- 
ing places for them on the regular staff of 
Mr. Hopkins’ Commerce Department. 

It all started with the thought that 
American business really should know more 
about itself and its current operations in 
order better to plan for the future and to 
avoid the excesses that lead to painful re- 
cessions. American agriculture has its Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, which 
reports on every turn that might affect the 
individual farmer. The BAE is a vast and 
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of More Controls for Business Run Into Trouble 


highly important institution. Industry was 
to be given the start of a similar type of or- 
ganization in a Division of Industrial 
Economics, attached to the Department of 
Commerce. The nucleus of this Division— 
to expire July 1 after a brief existence— 
constitutes today’s “Brain Trust.” 

Heading that “Brain Trust” is Richard 
V. Gilbert, a young Harvard economist, 
who has very definite ideas about what 
is wrong with business and what should be 
done about it. Mr. Gilbert is an active 
exponent of the school of economic thought 
represented by John Maynard Keynes, the 
British economist. Marriner Eccles, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chairman, and Lauch- 
lin Currie, economic assistant to the Presi- 
dent, are other exponents. 


Price-Raising Discouraged 

Mr. Gilbert built himself a small but 
specialized staff of assistants, many of 
whom left much more highly paid jobs in 
private industry to come to Washington 
to do “Brain Trusting.” This group, as 
one of its first acts, jumped in last Sep- 
tember to discourage American industry 
from raising prices with the start of the 
short-lived war boom. That intervention 
was effective. The group is working hard 
to induce private industry to make volun- 
tary reports on its inventory situation and 
its order situation so that Government can 
follow more closely the key developments 
that affect the outlook. 

All of this might have been fine, but it 
turns out Mr. Gilbert headed a group of 
Harvard and Tufts College economists, 
who wrote a book entitled: “An Economic 
Program for American Democracy.” 

In that book, advocating large-scale 
government investment and spending as 
the road to recovery, there were state- 
ments like this one: 

“The truth is that the businessman, 
caught in the toils of events he does not 
understand, is merely seeking to lay the 
blame on something he thinks he does 
understand, just as the savage in the face 
of mysterious forces of nature seeks to 
make them intelligible by inventing a host 
of gods and devils. But business is affected 
with a disease far more serious than gov- 
ernment intervention in economic affairs.” 

This comparison of businessmen with 
savages, who are unable to understand 
what is wrong with them, rather startled 
Congress. So did another statement that 
business “obsessed with a devil theory of 


government”, might turn to dictatorship, 
and that dictatorship would lead the Unit- 
ed States to war. In fact, Congress—by a 
38 to 25 vote in the Senate and on a point 
of order in the House—registered its lack 
of confidence in the whole idea that Gov- 
ernment can spend or lend its way to 
recovery, and registered its disapproval of 
the idea that businessmen do not know 
what is wrong with themselves. 

The result is that the new “Brain Trust” 
is on its way out, even before it really 
gets started. But its members, if placed 
on the Department of Commerce pay roll, 
hope to go ahead with plans for gathering 
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the sort of information that can be used 
in more effective forecasting of business 
trends. The Government now spends mil- 
lions of dollars on economic research. Yet 
nowhere in Government is there a group 
of economists—a “Brain Trust”—that 
views the over-all business picture and 
that is supplied with essential facts that 
only industry can supply currently. 

An interesting fact is that big business, 
of late, has been evincing keen interest in 
the work of the Commerce Department 
“Brain Trust” just at the time when Con- 
gress is ordering its end. This leads offi- 
cials to think that the spark of life will 
remain in the “Brain Trust” idea. 
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Eight years ago, liquor was an outlaw industry, the 
jackpot for the underworld. Today this industry ranks 
with tobacco, gasoline and personal incomes as a major 
source of public revenue. It is providing approximately 
one-sixteenth of all governmental receipts. 

As shown in the Pictogram, the governmental stake 
in the liquor industry—including distilling, brewing, im- 
porting and retailing—has grown to more than a billion 
dollars a year. 

An all-time peak in public revenues from alcoholic 
beverages was reached last year. Total collections for 
1939 amounted to approximately $1,030,000,000—almost 
twice the revenue from liquor received in 1934, the first 
full year of the post-prohibition era, and almost four 
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times the revenues realized on liquor in the pre-prohibi- 
tion vear of 1916. 

Total governmental income from the liquor industry 
since the flow of beer was legalized again in 1933 has 
been approximately $5,000,000,000. 

Who gets this revenue? The major share, of course, 
goes to the Federal Government. Of the $1,030,000,000 
taken in’1939, the Federal Government received $636,- 
000,000 or 63 per cent. The States took approximately 
$308,000,000 in license fees and in profits from state- 
operated retail stores—a system operating in 16 States. 
City and other local governmental agencies took $35,000,- 
000 in fees, while another $50,000,000 was received in 
business and property taxes. 
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Greatest increase in revenues since 1934 has been to 
the States. Six years ago, 29 states and the District of 
Columbia had legalized the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. In that year, the States realized 
$199,000,000 in revenues. Last year, Tennessee became 
the forty-fifth State to abandon prohibition. Revenues 


from liquor collected by the States had risen 55 per cent.. 


Now only three States—Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
Kansas—do not share in the public revenue from liquor 
taxes. 

This revenue is collected through the sale of excise 
and stamp taxes, by the sale of licenses, from import 
duties, taxes on stills, rectifiers. It comes from license 
fees, profit earned by state retail stores, and from busi- 
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ness and property taxes paid by more than 1,000 dis- 
tilleries and breweries, 17,000 wholesalers and some 
400,000 retailers. 

Of the three types of alcoholic beverage-spirits, 
wines and beer-spirits produce the most revenue, with 
beer running a close second. Here is the record kept by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Bureau 
of Customs on the comparative yield of the three types: 

1934—spirits, $201,000,000; wines, $13,000,000; beer, 

$205,000,000; 

1936—spirits, $325,000,000; wines, $16,000,000; beer, 

$270,000,000; 

1939—spirits, $353,000,000; wines $14,000,000; and 

beer $269,000,000. 
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Billion in War Orders: 
Clear Track for Allies 


Benefits to U.S. Industry in New Army-Navy Policy 
Releasing Latest-Model Aircraft for Sale Abroad 


Economic changes here 
and abroad to conform 
to the Neutrality Act 


After seven months of European war 
the groundwork has now been prepared to 
make the United States a supply base for 
Great Britain and France. 

A last obstacle was removed last week 
when War Secretary Woodring appeared 
before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and explained a new Army-Navy 
aircraft policy permitting release of latest 
model planes for sale abroad. 

As a result, Allied orders for $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of aircraft are expected to 
begin moving shortly. The Anglo-French 
purchasing board in the United States al- 
ready has placed orders for more than 
$600,000,000 worth of goods of all kinds, 
including aircraft, according to Sir Louis 
Beale, a member of the board. Thus a 
total helping of at least $1,600,000,000 is 
being served to American industry. 

Most of the airplane orders will be for 
late models like Douglas and Martin 
bombers, Curtiss P-40 and P-40-D pur- 
suits and Lockheed P-38 chasers. 


Effect of Land Offensive 


There is some Allied demand for ma- 
chine tools, for explosives and for trucks, 
but the bulk of British and French buy- 
ing power is to be used to bridge the gap 
between Allied and German air power. 
Naturally, start of a land offensive quickly 
would broaden Allied demand for Ameri- 
can-made war goods. 

The new airplane policy was not the 
only preparation that had to be made be- 
fore these expanded orders for aircraft 
would start. 

Greatest amount of spade work was 
necessitated by the revised Neutrality Act, 
passed last November, with its permission 
for export of arms, its strict requirement of 
“cash on the barrel-head,” and its forced 
re-routing of the American merchant 
marine. 

The Allies required several months to 
gear their economies to this new statute 
and, equally, American manufacturers had 
to learn how the neutrality rules would af- 
fect their activities. 
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Thus Great Britain and France both 
mobilized the foreign holdings of their 
nationals to augment their supply of dol- 
lars. They began slowly liquidating se- 
curities in this country. Sales agreements 
were made with other nations, especially in 
Latin America, providing payment to 
Great Britain in American dollars. And 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
The other senators were satisfied 


most recently the unofficial quotation for 
the British pound was allowed to slip 
down below $3.50 (see page 34.) 

Shipping was re-routed by assignment of 
American vessels, displaced from war area 
routes, to safer channels in the South At- 
lantic, Mediterranean and Pacific. 

Contract forms were worked out that 
would comply with the Neutrality Act, 
providing payment in cash and transfer of 
title to the belligerent buyers. 

When American manufacturers—espe- 
cially plane makers—balked at spending 
large sums to expand plant capacity to 
handle Allied war orders, a method of in- 
creasing the sale price of planes to cover 
part of the cost of plant expansion had to 
be worked out. 

This was done, and President Roosevelt 


now reports that production capacity of 
plants making airplane engines—the key 
to the whole aircraft situation—has been 
tripled. Much of the new factory floor 
space is paid for indirectly by the Allies. 

In this connection, the commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue agreed to sign contracts 
permitting rapid depreciation deductions 
for income tax purposes on plants built 
for short-term war use. 

Kinks in American production of air- 4 
craft had to be ironed out, so President 
Roosevelt appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau to head an inter- 
departmental committee for this purpose. 
Mr. Morgenthau made flying tours of air- 
craft, engine and machine tool plants, 
and then announced that a’ bottleneck in 
machine tools was being overcome. 

Competition between the American de- 
fense program and Allied needs for the out- 
put of U. S. plane factories was dealt with 
by the Secretary and he secured prece- 
dence for American orders, except where 
the Army and Navy yield their right of 
way, as they did last week for 800 planes 
and as they did earlier for aircraft sent to 
Finland. 

The final tangle was the difference of 
opinion over whether to allow the Allies 
to buy the most up-to-date planes in this 
country. Reportedly Secretary Woodring 
was opposed to selling such planes, but 
was won over by the President to a more 
liberal policy. 


New Export Policy 


His testimony last week to the House 
committee outlined essential points of the 
new export policy: 

1. The new rules permit sale of late- 
model planes, which is expected to keep 
American equipment ultra-modern 
expand American productive capacity. 

2. No military secrets are to be revealed 
and secret devices will not be sold to 
foreign buyers. 

3. The War Department will negotiate 
for deferred deliveries from time to time, 
but manufacturers must agree to accept 
changed orders on War Department con- 
tracts and the Government must be fully 
protected. 

4. No designs owned or controlled by 
the War Department will be released for 
manufacture or assembly abroad. 

5. Foreign governments must agree to 
send reports to Washington on design, 
equipment and combat performance of 
American-made planes. 

So satisfied was Congress with this ex- 
planation that the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee turned down a proposal by 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, to in- 
vestigate the Government’s plane policy. 

War orders now have a clear track. 
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TELEVISION IN TROUBLE 


How FCC Order Slows Commercializing of Visual Broadcasting 


A new federal curb on 
business, and a court 
ruling for free enterprise 


Television—a $25,000,000 industry that 
is not yet making money—is in trouble. 

Makers of television equipment are not 
sure when they can start commercializing 
their invention. The Federal Communica- 
official 
body that is charged with regulating tele- 
vision, is not sure what the courts will 
think of its regulatory activities. And 
some government officials concerned with 
the problem are not sure that television 
ought to be operated privately for profit. 

In other words, sight-plus-sound broad- 
casting is having a harder time getting 
out of its swaddling clothes than did radio 
itself. 

Two months ago, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission approved rules to 
permit start of “limited commercial” op- 
erations for television after September 1. 
Adolescence was in sight for visual broad- 
casting. 

The rules published February 29 allowed 
telecasters to sell air time to commercial 
sponsors and charge enough to defray ac- 
tual program costs. Encouraged, the Radio 
Corporation of America planned to con- 
struct television stations in Philadelphia, 
Washington and Chicago and to relay pro- 
grams between New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


tions Commission, a seven-man 


Optimism Is Deflated 


In fact, so optimistic was RCA that a 
fortnight ago it bought space in daily 
newspapers in the New York area to begin 
a sales campaign expected to place 25,000 
television receivers in the hands of the 
public in 1940. Sets were offered at prices 
from $99.95 to $935. That optimism has 
now been deflated by an order from the 
FCC, issued March 23, which reopens the 
whole subject of commercializing  tele- 
vision, sets new hearings for April 8 and 
indefinitely postpones the starting date 
for sponsored programs. 

Said the FCC: “Television promotion 
activities” on the part of RCA prompted 
the suspension order. The advertising cam- 
paign is not in the spirit of the February 
television rules, which held that television 
was still in a “fluid” state and needed more 
research development. There is grave 
danger that rapid strides in television 
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technique would make today’s receivers 
outmoded in a year or two, leaving the 
public “stuck” with obsolete sets. 

The FCC’s attitude toward competition 
in the field was revealed as follows in the 
order: 

“Moreover, the possibility of one manu- 
facturer gaining an unfair advantage over 
competitors may cause them to abandon 
the further research and experimentation 
which is in the public interest and may 
result in crowding them into the market 
with apparatus at present efficiency lev- 
els.” 

So this week no television manufacturer 
will attempt to predict when visual radio 
will finally reach the public on a com- 
mercial basis. 


Supreme Court Opinion 

Even the Commission is somewhat per- 
plexed about television, by a Supreme 
Court opinion handed down last week by 
Justice Roberts. Commenting on the 
FCC’s powers in FCC vs. Sanders Broth- 
ers Radio Station, the Court said: 

“The Commission is given no super- 
visory control of the programs, of business 
management or of policy. In short, the 
broadcasting field is open to anyone, pro- 
vided there be an available frequency over 
which he can broadcast without interfer- 
ence to others, if he shows his competency, 
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FCC’S THOMPSON, CRAVEN, FLY, BROWN and CASE 
Even the commission is perplexed by television 


the adequacy of his equipment, and fi- 
nancial ability to make good use of the 
assigned channel. 

On competition, the Court said: “The 
Act (Federal Communications Act of 
1934) recognizes that the field of broad- 
casting is one of free competition.” 


Arguments Within Commission 

The FCC now is wondering whether 
this Court dictum contradicts in spirit the 
reprimand just delivered to RCA. That 
the Commission has some doubts is shown 
by the fact that the vote, with five mem- 
bers present, was split four to one in favor 
of suspending permission for television to 
go ahead. 

There are other differences of opinion 
inside the Commission. Some of its mem- 
bers are not sure that visual broadcasting 
should be privately operated for profit. 
Some of the Commissioners think that the 
added power over public opinion which is 
foreshadowed by experimental television 
makes need for government control more 
acute. 

Television still has to prove to the ma- 
jority of the Commission, however, that it 
is far enough advanced technically to be 
offered to the general public. The FCC 
wants more evidence on quality of tele- 
vision screens, scanning devices, antennae 
and synchronization. 
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A NEW FEDERAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Modest Approach to Replacing $8,500,000,000 Wagner Plan 


Local supervision planned 
in rural hospitals to avoid 
‘socialized medicine’ charge 


Bogged deep in the mire of controversy 
is the New Deal health bill which Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, tried to 
launch more than a year ago. Last Jan- 
uary, President Roosevelt began an effort 
to save a modest part of the wreckage. 
Today, the Presidential salvage work is 
giving promise of success. 

Showing signs of motion is a project 
which Mr. Roosevelt suggested to Con- 
gress in the form of a special message on 
his fifty-eighth birthday. What the Presi- 
dent asked then was the construction of 
some 50 rural hospitals at federal expense. 


Local Operation Planned 

When completed, these hospitals would 
be leased to the appropriate local authori- 
ties, who in turn would operate them and 
pay all their maintenance costs. Last week, 
Senate leaders were anticipating a favor- 
able committee report on a bill containing 
the essence of Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestions. 

Compared to the original Wagner 
Health Bill, the rural hospital program is 
not pretentious. The fruit of three years’ 
labor by a specially appointed committee, 
the original national health program called 
for a ten-year outlay of no less than 
$8,500,000,000. The rural hospital proposal 
entails a $10,000,000 appropriation for ma- 
terials and $2,500,000 for WPA construc- 
tion labor. 


Five-Point Program 

Principle of the original Wagner Bill 
was a system of federal grants-in-aid to be 
matched by individual States according to 
their resources. The combined funds were 
to be applied to a program divided into 
five major sections: child and maternal 
health services; general strengthening of 
public health measures against tubercu- 
venereal diseases, malaria, pneu- 
monia, cancer and mental ailments; con- 
struction of additional hospitals with a 
360,000-bed capacity and 500 new health 
centers; a general program of subsidized 
medical care, and a system of disability 
health insurance. 

The present plan hits only partially at 
one of these objectives, the hospital con- 
struction aim. But it goes beyond the 
principles of that bill in directing federal 
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aid purely on the basis of need, without 
requiring the beneficiaries to share any 
of the building costs. The operating costs, 
which are all that the local authorities are 
asked to bear, are estimated at $100,000 
per year for an average 100-bed hospital 
as contemplated in the program. 

Surveys made by the Public Health 
Service in Washington show that there are 
259 rural areas in the United States that 
could well use the projected hospital units. 
In all of these districts the number of hos- 
pital beds available to the local popula- 
tion is less than two per thousand. In 
many cases, Public Health officials assert, 
long and difficult journeys lie between the 
rural patient and adequate medical facili- 
ties. Not only are such trips hazardous 
for the seriously ill, they point out, but the 
cost of transportation is often prohibitive 
for the poor. 

In most cases, the greatest need for 
rural hospital construction is in localities 
that can least afford them. High on the 
list of recommended districts are southern 
States where economic conditions not 
only preclude a building program, but 
foster acute health problems. New Eng- 
land, on the other hand, has no acute rural 
hospital shortage. 

The 50-hospital project, if adopted, 
would supply less than one-fifth of these 
rural deficiencies. The President recom- 


mended in his special message that the 
program be directed particularly toward 
those areas where no facilities at all now 
exist. 

To select these sites, the bill provides 
that the Surgeon General of the United 
States shall decide, with the advice of a 
council of six chosen from medical or 
scientific leaders, where the need is great- 
est. The measure thus removes the place- 
ment of these projects from the arena of 
congressional log-rolling. 


Under Local Supervision 


By turning over the operation of the 
hospitals after they are built to local medi- 
cal supervision, the proposed act avoids 
the main stream of criticism which has 
branded the broader program as “so- 
cialized medicine.” But representatives of 
private medical groups have asked for 
an amendment that will prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from operating the hos- 
pitals if local authorities default on their 
obligation to pay maintenance costs. 

Favorable action on the bill is being 
pressed by the Administration as an open- 
ing wedge for a vast new field of possible 
social legislation, an experimental step on 
the road to a comprehensive national 
health program bringing adequate medi- 
cal care within reach of the country’s 
underprivileged. 
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Trade Pact Extension: 
An Administration Victory 


Senate Action in Defeating the Pittman Amendment 
Repeats House Experience With the Measure 


Path cleared for considering 
other proposed changes 
beaten by Representatives 


In voting down the Pittman amendment 
to the reciprocal trade agreement resolu- 
tion, the Senate repeated House expe- 
rience with that measure. The opposition to 
continuation of the right to negotiate such 
trade pacts without restriction had the 
sound and the fury, but the Administra- 
tion had the votes when the test came. 

The Pittman amendment, offered by the 
senior Senator from Nevada, who is chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and usually is a staunch Administration 
supporter, would have declared that recip- 
rocal trade agreements are treaties and 
hence require Senate ratification. Under 
that theory, a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate would be necessary to approve a 
trade pact. This, Administration leaders 
asserted, would kill the program, as a two- 
thirds majority is difficult to attain on any 
controversial subject. 

Rejecting the Pittman proposal by a 
vote of 44 to 41, the Senate last Friday 
cleared the path for rapid consideration 
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SENATOR BONE 
One question after another 
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of other amendments. The most important 
of these, from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration, is that offered by Senator 
O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, which 
would provide that no trade agreement 
would be effective unless approved by a 
majority vote of both branches of Con- 
gress. 

When the House had under considera- 
tion the resolution to extend the Presi- 
dent’s power to negotiate trade agreements 
for three years from June 12, an amend- 
ment similar to the Pittman proposal was 
offered by Representative Coffee (Dem.), 
of Nebraska, and was voted down, 157 to 
177. 


Amendments Beaten in House 

An amendment identical with the O’Ma- 
honey proposal for approval by both 
branches lost in the House, 144 to 161, 
when offered by Representative Crowther 
(Rep.), of New York and the House re- 
jected a motion by Representative Tread- 
way (Rep.), of Massachusetts, to re- 
commit the bill for this same purpose by 
a vote of 163 to 222. Then the House 
passed the resolution, without any amend- 
ment, 216 to 168, on Feb. 23. 

Senate debate throughout the week 
preceding the vote on the Pittman amend- 
ment Friday afternoon was on a high 
plane, but mainly was to empty seats. 
Often, during learned presentations of 
constitutional arguments, no more than 
six Senators were in the chamber. After 
the first day, the debate largely was repe- 
titious. 


Mr. Bone Enlivens Debate 


Senator Bone (Dem.), of Washington, 
aside from the party leaders, probably was 
the most consistent attendant, and en- 
livened the debate at times by asking 
incisive questions without disclosing his 
own attitude. He voted for the Pittman 
amendment. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.) , of Mississippi, 
opened debate for the resolution without 
amendment. Strong support was given by 
Senators George (Dem.), of Georgia, and 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

Senator Pittman’s plea that trade agree- 
ments without ratification by the Senate 
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SENATOR AUSTIN 
He had no word of praise 


are unconstitutional was supported by Sen- 
ator McCarran (Dem.), also of Nevada, 
and others. 

Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, 
representing the main line of Republican 
thought in the Senate, not only assailed 
the agreements without ratification as re- 
pulsive to the Constitution, but he also 
asserted the rights of American produc- 
ers are infringed by a section of the act 
which repeals, as to commodities included 
in trade pacts, the right of these producers 
to appeal to the courts. Republicans voted 
for the Pittman proposal solidly. 

From the first, the Administration cen- 
tered its drive against the Pittman amend- 
ment, realizing the vote on that issue 
would be close and believing that any 
other amendment which might be attached 
in the Senate could be removed in con- 
ference more easily than this one. 

Extension of the trade agreement act, 
and without amendment, is regarded as 
highly important by the Administration, 
not only because the policy has been un- 
der political attack at home, but for its 
moral effect abroad. 

In practice, the trade program is suffer- 
ing because of dislocations caused by war, 
particularly the pact with the United King- 
dom. 

Congressional committees kept busy last 
week on various fronts. A House Judiciary 
subcommittee reported the Hatch “clean 
politics” bill to the full committee with 
an amendment to limit total campaign ex- 
penditures by any party to $3,000,000. 

Hearings on the Patman chain-store 
tax bill before a House subcommittee have 
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REPRESENTATIVE JED JOHNSON 
For the NYA...a raise 


progressed sufficiently to indicate deter- 
mined opposition. 

With some qualifications, Agriculture 
Secretary Wallace last week gave approval 
to the Jones bill to revamp the farm mort- 
gage system. 





* 


Urban-Rural Bloc: 
Threat to Economy 





A smooth-working combination of urban 
and rural members has demonstrated its 
ability to take command of the House. Its 
object is to obtain “adequate” relief ap- 
propriations and to hold close to farm bene- 
fit amendments written by the Senate into 
the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Bill, which is in conference between 
the two branches of Congress. 

The strength of this combination was 
evident last week in House passage of the 
Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Bill. 
It wrote into that measure, by impressive 
majorities, a $50,000,000 increase for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and a $17,- 
450,000 increase for the National Youth 
Administration. Appropriations for both 
agencies therefore were brought substan- 
tially to levels of current appropriations, 
whereas the President’s budget had pro- 
posed reductions and the House Commit- 
tee had followed budget recommendations. 

This is the first appropriation bill of the 
session to be passed by the House in ex- 
cess of budget recommendations. The ac- 
tion is indicative of House approval of ap- 
proximately the amounts fixed in the Sen- 
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ate amendments adding to the agricultural 
bill $212,000,000 for “parity” payments 
and $85,000,000 for surplus removal. 

Furthermore, many read into the votes a 
determination of the urban-rural combina- 
tion to provide approximately $1,477,000,- 
000 for the Work Projects Administration, 
the same sum available to that agency this 
year, and to hold Farm Security Adminis- 
tration funds to this year’s level. (U.S.N., 
March 29.) The relief bill is before the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Virginia, head of the “economy bloc” of 
the House and acting chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, denounced the 
House increases as “tragic” and moved to 
kill the bill. His motion lost by 94 to 117. 

The House increases, if accepted by the 
Senate, will enable the CCC to maintain 
the same number of camps and enrollees 
that it now has, and the NYA to continue 
giving part-time employment to approxi- 
mately the same number of out-of-school 
youths and to assist high school and col- 
lege students to continue their studies. 

In attaining its objectives, the urban- 
rural bloc took no chances. In each case, 
an amendment for a small increase was 
offered. Then an amendment to that 
amendment, providing a larger sum, was 
proposed. The larger sums won in all in- 
stances. Had they failed, votes would have 
been taken on the smaller amendments. 

In committee of the whole, the House 
adopted, by 144 to 133, a proposal by 
Representative Johnson (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, to add $17,450,000 to the $85,000,- 
000 recommended by the budget and the 
committee for the NYA. The amendment 
was sustained by roll call in the House 
proper, 221 to 157. 

A proposal by Representative Leavy 
(Dem.), of Washington, to add $50,000,- 
000 to the CCC appropriation, bringing it 
to a total of $280,000,000, was adopted 134 
to 100 when offered in committee of the 
whole as an amendment to a proposal by 
Representative Scrugham (Dem.), of Ne- 
vada, to raise the figure by $10,000,000. 
The House, on roll call, approved this by a 
vote of 204 to 170. 

Party lines were crossed in these votes, 
but more Republicans than Democrats 
voted against the increases. 


* 


Snags in the Path 
Of a Housing Bill 


Opponents of the Administration bill to 
increase the lending powers of the United 
States Housing Authority have laid down 
conditions which, they say, must be met to 








prevent a bitter fight against House pas- 
sage of the measure. 

The Bill, passed by the Senate last Sum- 
mer with the House soon thereafter refus- 
ing to consider it, would double the present 
lending authority of the agency to $1,600,- 
000,000 and increase to $75,000,000 the 
authorization for annual appropriations to 
subsidize low rentals. It provides for low- 
cost housing projects in rural areas, as well 
as for “slum clearance” in cities. 

House opposition has been chiefly di- 
rected against the principle underlying the 
original act, which the proposed amend- 
ment would expand, on the ground the en- 
tire cost falls upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, an assertion disputed by proponents. 

Terms laid down by leading opponents of 
the bill in its present form are that it be 
amended, as well as the original act, so 
that local sponsors of low-cost housing proj- 
ects shall, in fact, contribute 10 per cent 


: —Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE LEAVY 
For the CCC ...a boost 


of the cost; that the amortization period be 
reduced substantially from the present 60- 
year maximum; and that provision be in- 
serted that transactions be only with bona 
fide local housing authorities, responsible 
for their share of costs. 

Unless these terms are met, proponents 
of the legislation have been informed, no 
new rule for House consideration will be 
granted. Even if these concessions are 
made, the measure faces a stormy path. 

Without the additional lending authori- 
ty, USHA will have to cancel some of 
its allotments for projects. Made on a 
tentative basis, recent allotments exceed 
the sums now available. 
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State Secrets and Scrambled Eggs 


The President Listens to Mr. Welles, Watches Frolic on Lawn 


Two-week tussle with grippe 
leaves Mr. Roosevelt 
convalescent and cheerful 


It was a strange Presidential week, 
March 24-30, a spicy salmagundi made up 
of the following ingredients: 

A very formal dinner served on the 
courtly gold china of the Monroe Admin- 
istration; endless temperature-takings and 
“ay”-sayings; two closeted conversations 
with Sumner Welles; a scrambled egg- 
rolling celebration in the President’s back 
yard; a mysterious Communist Party card 
bearing the name “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt” (Secretary Early called it “too silly 
to talk about”; a Communist newspaper 
called it “an insult” to the party). 

Calvin Coolidge said the Presidency was 
“the cruelest office in the world.” Last 
week, obviously, F. D. R. did not find it 
so—in spite of a two-week tussle with the 
erippe. He was good-natured even about 
his cold. 

One day the First Lady looked in on 
her husband as he rested in his private 
quarters on the second floor, and heard 
him say: “I told the press yesterday I 
had swamp fever. Today I have decided 
that ‘jungle’ is the word.” By the end of 
the week, White House intimates agreed 
their convalescent Chief was “all right.” 


Mr. Welles Reports 


The climax of the week was clocked at 
3:09 p.m., Thursday, when Under Secre- 
tary of State Welles arrived at the White 
House breathless and speechless from his 
fact-finding, fact-hiding tour of Europe. 
Although the President did not ask Mr. 
Welles “either to hurry or to delay his 
report”, the Under Secretary jumped on 
the “Judiciary” at New York’s Pennsyl- 
vania Station immediately after his land- 
ine, and within a few hours was at the 
side of Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 
For an hour and a half he discussed with 
his superiors his conversations with two 
European dictators, two kings, two pre- 
miers and three foreign ministers. The 
next day President Roosevelt called him 
back. 

On Easter Monday, White House Gar- 
dener William Reeves was decidedly re- 
lieved to see that March had made up its 
mind to go out like a lion. Blustering winds 
and the coldest Easter weather in 40 years 
kept the number of egg-rolling children 
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and their escorts down from the expected 
50,000 to 30,000. Nevertheless, the yolks 
and whites of 200,000 eggs splattered the 
frozen South Lawn and made a fine mass 
omelette. It took over a score of men, 
working an eight-hour shift, to clean up 
the debris. Last year, there were 78 lost 
children and 20 lost mothers; this year, 
only 60 egg-rollers went astray and had to 
be herded together in a fenced-off portion 
of the east garden. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not risk the cold and 
looked at the crowds from the big bay- 
window in his room; Mrs. Roosevelt ap- 
peared twice, once in a brown riding habit, 
once in a black fur coat, beth times bare- 
headed. She tried to make a speech early 
in the morning, but the public address sys- 
tem wouldn’t work. 

By the end of the day, the egg-break had 
reached its usual stage of a free-for-all, 
with more eggs being thrown than rolled, 
to the rhythm of the Marine band’s “Oh, 
Johnny.” Even Secretary Early wondered 
at one point what his status in the affair 
might be. “I'll see that you get in for ten 
cents,” he was told by a blonde baby on 
approaching the gates. The guests were up 
to their old enterprise—taking in the 
elders for a price. But prices weren’t too 
good, the average take being about $2.25, 
compared with $5 last year. 

Just when the annual White House egg- 





rolling started is not certain. Research 
shows that it was a custom as early as the 
Administration of Andrew Johnson. It is 
written that Mrs. Johnson, who was a semi- 
invalid, used to come downstairs and “sit 
in the portico where she could see the fun.” 
Before the Roosevelts, May-poling and 
folk-dancing were part of the activities, 
but now egg games are the only event 
(rolling them downhill across the lawn, 
shooting them as though they were mar- 
bles, racing with them in teaspoons and 
just bashing them). 

Later in the afternoon, the First Lady 
strode out alone to the front portico, to 
welcome President-elect and Senora Calde- 
ron Guardia of Costa Rica, who were 
house guests for the night. In her news- 
paper column the next day, Mrs. Roose- 
velt wrote: “The President did not think 
it wise to go out of doors on the first day 
he has been out of his room.” That eve- 
ning Mr. Roosevelt, with 50 guests at his 
side around the long state dining room 
table, gave a diplomatic dinner in honor 
of his visitors. 

At Friday’s press conference, the first 
in many days, the Chief Executive an- 
nounced that he did not know when he 
would make his hoped-for trip to Warm 
Springs, Georgia, because so much was in 
the air, things were beginning to pop, and 
he was making plans on a 24-hour basis. 





—Wide World 
SENORA GUARDIA, MRS. ROOSEVELT, DR. GUARDIA and SECRETARY HULL 
Mrs. Roosevelt: ‘‘The President did not think it wise to go out”’ 
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PORTENTS IN STATE PRIMARIES 


Politicians Seek Campaign Hints for Presidential Aspirants 


Wisconsin the bellwether 
as the party contestants 
speed up delegate drives 


The time is arriving in the national po- 
litical campaign when Washington begins 
to look to the country for the signposts to 
direct it on the rest of its foggy way. 

In State after State things are happen- 
ing which will have the most profound 
effects upon the course of developments 
over the next few months. The political 
leaders are watching, watching. What are 





—Wide World 


COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
One step ahead of Dewey 


they seeing, and what must be their re- 
actions? 

Their eyes have been directed first of 
all toward Wisconsin, where a hotly con- 
tested primary campaign in both parties 
has been expected to furnish one of the 
most significant straws in all the pre-con- 
vention chaff which the political wind lifts 
up. 

The respective followers of Dewey and 
Vandenberg in the Republican presidential 
primary have counted heavily on using 
the result as an indication of the relative 
strength of these two men inside the party. 

The fact that Wisconsin is a rather un- 
usual State politically, one in which the 
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La Follettes hold the balance of power, 
and, therefore, the essential domination of 
its political course, need not affect the 
value of the result for psychological pur- 
poses. 

Wisconsin has a peculiar primary law. 
Anyone can vote in any primary, so that 
the La Follette following can go into 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
primaries at will, or into both. 


The Vandenberg Tactics 

The Vandenberg campaign has _ been 
pitched on his record as a liberal. The 
close parallel between Vandenberg’s votes 
and those of Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette has been emphasized, especially on 
issues relating to foreign affairs. Vanden- 
berg and La Follette are good personal 
friends, and their attachment gives the 
Michigan Senator an advantage with the 
leader of the Wisconsin liberals. 

But Dewey also has his advantages by 
having his first important primary contest 
in a State dominated by the Progressives. 
In the first place he stands out as the most 
liberal-minded of the Republican candi- 
dates, the nearest toward the center of a 
group which begins at the far right with 
such aspirants as Frank Gannett and Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges. That might be a dis- 
advantage to Dewey in New England or 
Pennsylvania, but in Wisconsin it is dis- 
tinctly the reverse. 


State Prefers Young Men 

Furthermore, Wisconsin is a State in 
which Dewey’s youth is a minimum of a 
handicap. Wisconsin has been used to 
young men in high public office. It elected 
Philip F. La Follette Governor of the 
State when he was only 33. It elected 
Robert M. La Follette to the United States 
Senate when he was only six months past 
the constitutional age requirement of 30 
years. In Wisconsin a candidate who is 
38 is middle-aged, even if reactions else- 
where did lead him to celebrate his birth- 
day very, very noiselessly a week ago. 

The aloofness of the progressive leaders 
has left their followers to go wherever 
they wanted to, and to vote in the Repub- 
lican primary between Vandenberg and 
Dewey, or in the Democratic between Gar- 
ner and Roosevelt. 

The Dewey campaign has been of the 
most intensive kind. Important Republi- 
cans from other States have gone in to 
campaign for him, notably Ruth Hanna 


McCormick Simms and Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt. Dewey himself has made rear 
platform or other speeches at about twenty 
Wisconsin towns as well as major speeches 
in nearby St. Louis and Chicago. His cam- 
paign has been of the go-getter type. 

His campaign has been of the go-getter 
type to such an extent that references to 
foreign policy in his St. Louis speech pro- 
voked angry retort on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by Tom Connally of Texas. 

“So Mr. Dewey is running for Presi- 
dent,” commented Connally. “He thinks he 
is running but he is not .. . We can talk 
about paralysis agitans, locomotor ataxia, 
creeping sickness, and all the other de- 
bilitating ailments, but if a little virulent 
presidential bee ever stings a small-bore 
young hopeful, he gets them all at once.” 

Senator Vandenberg’s followers in the 
State have been exerting every effort but 
have been under the handicap of being 
unable to produce their candidate for even 
a single speech. Vandenberg’s attitude that 
he ought to stick to his job in Washington 
and that the Presidency for the next four 
years is too great a responsibility “to be 
pursued in the interest of any personal 
aspiration” is in marked contrast to Dew- 
ey’s. But his supporters are not too happy 
about it. Victory would be all the more 
impressive, it is true, but Dewey’s personal 
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RUTH HANNA McCORMICK SIMMS 
Seven speeches in Milwaukee 
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appearance has worried the Vandenberg 
managers. 

The Democratic primary has been nota- 
ble for the complete abandonment of re- 
serve by the Garner forces on the third 
term. They are pressing it as almost the 
sole issue and pushing it as hard as radio, 
screen, newspaper and billboard publicity 
can do it. They are calling all cabinet and 
other New Deal backers of the President 
“third termites.” Slogans emphasize a third 
term in contrast to a first. Handbills and 
literature stressing the attack upon a third 
term have been spread all over the State 
by an ably managed and well financed 
campaign, the nucleus of which is found in 
the Al Smith supporters of 1932. 

It has been far better handled than the 
Roosevelt campaign, which is all tangled 
up in personal animosities and rivalries. 
There are two Roosevelt slates and each of 





—Wide World 
FSA‘s PAUL V. McNUTT 
There are whispers in Wisconsin 


them is spending more time fighting the 
other than in attacking the Garner group 
or answering the third term issue. The big 
argument between them is “who loves 
Roosevelt most?” or “who loves Roosevelt 
least?” depending on which is talking about 
which. Each side questions the good faith 
of the other. The danger of that is that 
some people might believe both of them. 
One slate is sponsored by National Com- 
mitteeman Charles E. Broughton and calls 
itself the “officially sponsored Roosevelt- 
Farley” delegation. The other group calls 
itself “conference-endorsed” and was put 
into the field by a liberal Democratic or- 
ganization headed by Gustave J. Keller. 
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The whisper of the Keller people about 
their opposition is that it represents a false- 
face attempt to secure the support of the 
Farley personal following in the State, and 
that the whole thing is a misnomer now 
that Farley himself is out in Massachusetts 
as an anti-third-term candidate. The whis- 
per of the Broughton slate about its oppo- 
sition is that the “conference-endorsed” 
group is Paul V. McNutt’s Trojan horse, 
that many of its delegates are really Mc- 
Nutt men who would reluctantly vote for 
a third term if President Roosevelt asked 
them to, but who really hope to put the 
Social Security Administrator at the top 
of the ticket. Neither of these “whispers” 
has been unheard anywhere in the State 
because they are hampered by quiet- 
ness. 


The Tangle in California 

California is another State on which the 
telescopes of Washington are focused. 
There a very similar situation exists. A 
united Garner group is fighting what once 
was two Roosevelt slates, one backed by 
former Senator William G. McAdoo, the 
other by radical Governor Olson. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes made a “non- 
political” trip to California to settle this 
difficulty, and surprisingly, did so. But 
now the settlement is disintegrating. 

McAdoo has bowed out, leaving Olson 
in control. Olson is faced by a petition 
being circulated under California’s refer- 
endum and recall law for his recall as Gov- 
ernor. Meanwhile, a new left-wing slate of 
Roosevelt delegates, headed by Lieutenant 
Governor Ellis E. Patterson, has come in- 
to the field. There was talk of a Farley 
slate too, but the Postmaster General re- 
fused to become involved. 

Ickes has just come back from Texas, 
where he went on another “non-political” 
journey to make a speech on oil. So far 
as was ascertained by the Texas news- 
papers, the Secretary made no effort 
toward ousting Garner and capturing the 
delegation for Roosevelt. 

But Mayor Maury Maverick of San 
Antonio and other left-wing Democrats 
are seeking to promote such a movement. 
A new vitality was noticed in this group 
as soon as Ickes had visited the Lone 
Star State. 


Seek Texas Delegation 

There are numerous New Dealers in 
Texas, such as Maverick, who think that 
a determined movement should be made 
to take the Texas delegation away from 
Garner. Much behind-the-scenes discus- 
sion of it is taking place in Washington. 
To what extent Ickes’ trip was a fact- 
finding expedition remains a mystery, but 
the opportunity for causing Garner trouble 


in his own back yard is great enough that 
it would cause no surprise here if an 
effort to do it should break out. 

The announcement of Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark that he does not want the 
Missouri delegation pledged to him as a 
“favorite son” candidate was generally re- 
garded as a move to strengthen his influ- 
ence in the convention as an opponent of 
a third term. He has never publicly de- 
clared against a third term but his views 
are well known, as is his friendliness 
toward the Garner candidacy. 


Endeavors for Harmony 

Clark’s move was designed to bring 
about harmony in the ranks of the Mis- 
souri delegation and pave the way for the 
designation of himself as chairman. 

In his capacity as Postmaster General, 
James A. Farley is now engaged in a trip 
through the border States and the South. 
It is a ten-day tour and the States in- 
volved are Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and North Carolina. It presents 
an ideal opportunity for Mr. Farley to sit 
down with many local leaders. 

An important primary is coming in 
Nebraska on April 9 in which Dewey and 
Vandenberg are again the sole entrants. Its 
result may be considerably affected by the 
results in Wisconsin. Ranking practically 
equal in importance in Nebraska is the 
Democratic primary contest between Sen- 
ator Edward R. Burke and Governor Roy 
L. Cochran for Burke’s Senate seat. Burke 
as a conservative Democrat is a target for 
New Dealers. 
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INTERIOR SECRETARY ICKES 
For some Texans a new vitality 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





There are no real secrets in what Undersecretary 
Welles has brought back in the portfolio of his re- 
ports. The world situation is too well known to be hid- 
den away in any collection of diplomatic data. What 
the Undersecretary saw and heard, his impressions of 
the personalities who dominate European governments 
today and his detailed report of demands, hopes, 
aspirations and possibly even peace terms, do not con- 
stitute for the moment the vital or controlling aspects 
of his mission. 

We can assume that Mr. Welles who is a meticu- 
lously trained diplomat and a man of rare ability in 
foreign affairs carried out his errand of fact-finding 
with an efficiency and thoroughness of which the 
American people may be justly proud. 

But those of us who had the conception at the be- 
ginning that Mr. Welles went to offer peace terms or 
receive peace terms or that he went as mediator or 
as a possible intermediary in some form of a negoti- 
ated peace were mistaken if we took such an impulsive 
view of the Welles mission. 

The truth is that the President sent Mr. Welles to 
Europe to find out in a broad sense what service the 
American government could render now or later in 
restoring peace to the world. There was no set formu- 
la, no fixing of a time or place or even of a method. 
The proper approach to a difficult problem was made 
by merely confining the mission to fact-finding. It is 
for the President and the Secretary of State in col- 
laboration with Mr. Welles to determine now what the 
next step shall be. 


WHY NEXT STEP 
MUST BE MADE 
IN SPITE OF WAR 


To many Americans there seems 
no need of a next step. After all, 
they say, Europe is not interested 
in peace but more war. It will 
be asserted, that the published press dispatches from 
abroad indicated clearly that Mr. Welles was nowhere 
encouraged to believe that a peace formula could be 
devised at this time but that conceivably the war 
must go on toward some decisive stage. 

Let us concede that this is the psychology of the 
belligerents. Naturally when engaged in war, when 
on every side there are signs of great sacrifice, when 
economic casualties are colossal, the inner urge is not 
to stop short of gaining the objectives for which virile 
men have always fought when goaded to war. 

But need we accept that psychology as unalterable 
or as fixing our own state of mind, too? What greater 


WHAT MR. WELLES BRINGS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


duty devolves on a neutral power than to hold aloft © 


the banners of a civilization which seeks some other 
way than by organized savagery to give Man a better 
destiny on earth? 

The President of the United States is the spokesman 
today of the moral forces of mankind. He can speak 
the voice not only of the American people but of the 
little nations who live in deathly terror of momentarily 
being drawn into the maelstrom of battle. 


PROBLEMS ARE 
PRIMARILY OF 
ECONOMIC ORIGIN 


What can he do? 

Mr. Welles brings back a fac- 
tual study of the conflict of pur- 
poses and ambitions. Can anyone doubt that behind 


ou70 


But what can the President say? ~ 


the whole series of demands and alleged demands is © 


the desire of peoples for economic sustenance? Need it 
be doubted that if the personnel of all the governments 
of Europe were swept aside, including Hitler and Stalin 
and Mussolini and Chamberlain and Reynaud, and if 


democracy were substituted for autocracy on every j 
side, there would be still the problem of rearranging | 


the economic structure of Europe so that its constitu- 
ent parts could live and employment could be pro- 
vided for the millions who will be unemployed on 
the day peace is declared and armament manufac- 
ture ceases? 


The troubles of Europe are basically economic. No- | 


body ever cares about Polish corridors or outlets to 


the sea where trade barriers are removed and potential — 
war-making is eliminated as on our own northern | 


borders. We have for generations permitted the pos- 
sible cooperation between many countries of the world 
to become involved in a vicious circle. Unless terri- 
torial additions are made, economic life is said to be 
impossible. And territorial subtractions are fought be- 
cause of a fear that economic damage will be done 
to vested interests in the large empires of the world. 

Surely we are approaching a realistic time in the 
history of mankind when the only preoccupation we 
may be justified in having is whether the grouping of 
peoples inside international boundaries can be main- 
tained in an economic equilibrium without external 
trade or whether all nations must in the interest of 


interchange and reciprocal commerce be ready to | 


make internal sacrifices. 

The contest is, as Secretary Hull has so often 
phrased it, between economic nationalism and inter- 
national cooperation. We see aspects of it in our 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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Factual report can lay basis for the making of a new economic program 
for Europe in which the United States must be willing to announce its 


w 


future role—Peoples everywhere look to America for guidance 


own pending controversy over the grant by Congress 
of continued power to the Executive to negotiate and 
maintain trade agreements. 

If it be assumed that all nations are self-sufficient, 
that we can all get along without each other’s raw 
materials or credits, then there can be no need for 
wars. Unhappily, wars come because nations withhold 
from one another vital raw materials and because 
political power is used to take undue advantage of 
other nations not so fortunately situated. 

The underlying problem of peace in Europe is 
economic. Out of the economic problem spring the 
social and political conditions that breed dictatorships 
and then war. Peace can come only by a recognition 
of the economic necessities of European nations. Dic- 
tators will have less support from peoples and hence 
less opportunity for continued rule if a way is opened 
for economic rehabilitation. 

Somebody must start that process of rebuilding. No 
nation in Europe is alone strong enough to do it. We, 
fortunately, have an abundance of gold and credits. 
We have an abundance of food and raw materials. We 
do not need to act as philanthropists in order to re- 
suscitate Europe. We need to act only as good mer- 
chants, good bankers, and far-seeing cooperationists 
instead of selfish isolationists. 


It is easy enough to attack such 
AFFORD TO BE a philosophy on the ground that 
GENEROUS-MINDED we shall give away more than we 

shall get. But there is precedent 
for error on the side of generosity in human life. There 
is room even for mistaken judgment in the interest of 


| a cause which Christ sought to teach by a life of 
| humility and sacrifice. 


We have become perhaps a hard-boiled nation. We 
pay only lip service to the doctrines of Christ when 
we insist that they must not be construed at any time 
as requiring us as a nation to make sacrifices. 

The whole world has been drifting in recent years 
into narrow compartments of extreme nationalism and 
selfishness. We turn away from Europe’s troubles 
sometimes as if the millions of human beings abroad 
were pagans not covered at all by the doctrine of 
brotherly love and mutual helpfulness. 

. We take refuge in the usual defense mechanisms. 
Qh, we did loan them so much money in the last war 
and they didn’t pay it back. We entered the last war, 
so the complaint runs, to save the world for democracy 


and then what did we see? Such a superficial view of 
what happened in the world between 1914 and 1939 
can only be refuted by a realistic presentation of what 
America failed to do in the post-war period and what 
the weakened economy of Europe was up against. 


NEED TO PROCLAIM Peace-making today is inevitably 
A PROGRAM OF a long-drawn-out process. The 
RECONSTRUCTION President cannot be criticised for 

persisting in a search for the 
right formula. But before there can be a readiness to 
lay down arms abroad, the United States government 
must reveal how far it is willing to go to reestablish 
economic peace. 

We have an unparalleled leverage. The German peo- 
ple and the Italian people and even the Russian peo- 
ple respect America and know our disinterestedness. 
It is time for us to proclaim an economic rehabilita- 
tion program as a condition of peace. 

Such a program must be addressed as much to the 
British and French peoples as to the other nations at 
war. We can no longer sit idly by and assume that the 
economic currents of the world do not affect us. Al- 
ready a depreciated pound, a curtailment of our cotton 
and tobacco and fruit exports reveal the nature of the 
dislocations which we must face during war-time and 
perhaps even more drastic changes after peace is made. 
External problems from now on may add serious com- 
plications to our domestic situation. We must, there- 
fore, in the best interests of America’s future help to 
get at the root of the whole trouble in the world-eco- 
nomic friction. 

If we can get at the causes of war, we can get at 
the right basis for peace. And there can be no peace 
until the democracies of the world, including the 
United States, proclaim now what they are ready to 
do to build a permanent peace. 

The next move is up to the President of the United 
States and let us hope that partisanship will be sub- 
merged on every side as the head of the government 
seeks to interpret America’s duty in a crisis of in- 
calculable importance to us as a nation and to civili- 
zation itself. 

“Scant immediate prospect,” there may be, indeed, 
for a “just, stable and lasting peace,” as the President 
says, but this only means that efforts must be redoub- 
led to find the bases for a new world order. The voice 
of America alone can offer a constructive solution and 
bring to the world an enduring peace. 
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AFTER THE WELLES REPORT 


Possible Shifts in Foreign Policy as Result of Envoy’s Findings 


Will America improve her 
relations with Germany or 
strengthen ties to Allies? 


What direction will American foreign 
policy take, now that President Roosevelt 
has heard “the worst” from his fact-find- 
ing envoy to Europe, Sumner Welles? 

Congressmen are now asking this ques- 
tion. They want to know if the President’s 
statement that there is “scant immediate 
prospect for the establishment of any just, 
stable and lasting peace in Europe” means 
that the United States will take deeper 
plunges into sympathy with the Allied 
cause and will move toward more embit- 
tered relations with Germany. 

Mr. Welles’s report to the President, 
which he delivered in the presence of Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull half a day 
after landing from Europe, did not need 
to be couched in code. Nor do its impli- 
cations, say diplomatic experts. 

An unmistakable sign of what will hap- 
pen to German-American relations from 
now on is contained, they say, in the White 
Book published last week in Berlin. This 
book, containing documents seized from 
the Polish Government, is described as 
“showing the role played by the United 
States in bringing about the war.” 





—Wide World 
AMBASSADOR KENNEDY 
White Book: a Polish promiser 
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ONE REPORT NOT IN CODE 


It is checkered with sensational quota- 
tions from reputed remarks by American 
envoys, especially William C. Bullitt and 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassadors to 
France and Great Britain, and both close 
personal friends of the President. 

The German White Book makes these 
assertions, quoting from supposed Polish 
diplomatic documents: 

1—That Mr. Bullitt on Dec. 21, 1938, 
told Count Jerzy Potocki, Polish Ambas- 
sador to Washington, that the United 
States would “unquestionably” join Great 
Britain and France in a war against Ger- 
many, provided the Allies started such a 
war. 

2—That Mr. Kennedy promised Jan 
Wszelaki, Polish commercial attache in 
London, to see the British Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary about “the neces- 
sity of helping Poland immediately with 
cash.” 

3.—That Potocki gleaned from Bullitt 








the following impressions of American 
policy in January, 1939: faster foreign 
moves by President Roosevelt, who con- 
demns totalitarian nations; colossal Amer- 
ican war preparations; opposition of the 
White House to the British-French policy 
of appeasement, and a moral assurance 
that the United States would join Great 
Britain and France in active warfare and 
place its financial and war material re- 
sources at their disposal. 

4—That Mr. Kennedy, in June, 1939, 
thought the Poles were “the only people 
in Europe upon whose armaments and 
military worth one could count with abso- 
lute certainty.” 

5.—That an American naval attache at 
Lisbon, Commander John A. Gade, told a 
Polish envoy on August 8, 1938, that the 
United States was studying the best meth- 
ods to aid Britain and France rapidly in 
case of war and that the conclusion had 
been that such help should not be delayed 
as in the World War. The German White 
Book quoted the Polish report as stating 
that the United States planned to send 
1,000 airplanes within a week or ten days 
after the outbreak of war. 

6.—That in March, 1939, Ambassador 
Bullitt prevailed upon Ambassador Ken- 
nedy to intervene with the British Govern- 
ment in favor of Poland “with categorical 





—Wide World 
AMBASSADOR BULLITT 
White Book: an Allied promiser 
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emphasis on the responsibility of the Brit- 
ish Government.” 

That this White Book has considerably 
sharpened the tension between Washington 
and Berlin was plain shortly after its 
publication in the United States, when 
President Roosevelt commented that for- 
eign propaganda should be taken with two, 
or even three, grains of salt. 

The President’s tart comment on the 
White Book might seem to be sharply at 
variance with a passage in his statement on 
the Welles trip. That passage says that the 
journey resulted in “a clarification of the 
relations between the United States and 
the countries which he visited and will, 
I believe, assist, in certain instances, in 
the development of better and more 
friendly relations.” 

But the episode is considered in some 
quarters here as incidental to the larger 
question of how misunderstandings like 
this might be prevented if Ambassadors 
were exchanged. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee said the White Book assertions 
were “unmitigated falsehoods” circulated 
to create dissension in the United States. 

Secretary Hull says the State Depart- 
ment does not give the White Book the 
“slightest credence.” 


The Highlights in Europe 


No code was needed in Washington, 
either, to read the implications of events 
last week in Europe: 

1.—Post-war British - French economic 
union seemed assured after the Supreme 
Allied War Council, meeting in London, 
announced a “solemn declaration” of such 
an undertaking. 

2—A projected Russian-German-Italian 
axis appeared stalled. Such was the tenor 
of reports from Rome, stressing opposition 
of the Pope and the King of Italy to an 
alliance with the Soviet. This, too, was ap- 
parently made known to Hungarian Pre- 
mier Teleki when he visited Italy and the 
Vatican last week. 

3.—The British blockade reached into 
the Skagerrak to cut off German ore im- 
ports, but aroused Norwegian fears that 
her neutrality might be violated. 

1—Germany has the edge in the Balkan 
struggle. Dr. Karl Clodius argued better 
exchange rates out of the Rumanians last 
week and, soon after, Great Britain called 
home all her envoys in Central and East- 
ern Europe for consultation. Meanwhile 
the British liner “Mauretania” passed 
through the Panama Canal, headed 
towards Australia, perhaps to ferry troops 
for action in the Near East. 
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“My! How Handy!” 


“A pump right in the kitchen! What’ll they think of 
next? You're a lucky woman, Josephine.” 


UCKY? Yes—compared with toting heavy pails of water from an 
outside well. But if Josephine was lucky, what about her grand- 
daughter of today, with her modern electrified kitchen? 


With electric lights, Josephine’s granddaughter doesn’t have to fill 
and clean lamps. With her electric refrigerator, she doesn’t have to 
keep the butter in the cellar in warm weather, or worry whether 
the milk will spoil. Her electric cleaner makes it unnecessary to tear 
up the carpets every spring and lug them out and beat them. With 
her electric range, she doesn’t have to cook over a hot stove. And the 
furnace keeps the house at the right temperature without her going 
near the cellar. 


Even if electricity’s contributions to better living had stopped here, 
we'd still recognize it as one of the greatest benefits of our century. 
But electricity goes much further. In every branch of industry it 
helps to make manufactured articles available at such low prices and in 


such quantity and variety that more millions of people can enjoy them. 


For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen have been making electricity more useful—creating for all 
of us hundreds of comforts unknown to any former generation. Their 
efforts today are producing More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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What Do the Nation’s Economists 
Estimate Unemployment to Be? 


Eugene E. Agger 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.; Dean of Econom- 
ics, Rutgers University; Lecturer, American 
Institute of Banking, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Both Dorothy Thompson and Arthur 
Krock have in the past been criticized for 
pontifical pronouncements in fields requir- 
ing highly specialized training. The large 
national labor organizations, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and the 
United States Government all have highly 
competent statistical organizations whose 
normal field of study is such as to lead 
the objective student to attach greater 
authority to their estimates in the field 
of unemployment than he possibly could 
to those of unnamed statisticians of priv- 
ate business organizations. 

Hence, in my judgment, the relatively 
conservative NICB estimate of about 10,- 
000,000 can be safely taken as a basis for 
further discussion. 


W. Jett Lauck 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Economist; Counsel- 
lor of Railway and Other Labor Organiza- 
tions; Adviser, President’s Organization for 
Unemployment Relief, 1931, 


answers: 


In my judgment, the union figures are 
the more dependable, and especially more 
serviceable, because they reflect quickly 
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One of the most pressing ques- 
tions today is the exact number of 
Americans who are jobless, al- 
though willing and able to work. 
Statisticians vary widely in their 
estimates and much controversy 
has arisen. To obtain a consensus 
on this subject, The United States 
News asked numerous economists 
to say which of the following esti- 
mates of unemployment they con- 
sider most nearly correct: 


Dorothy Thompson and Arthur 
Krock, newspaper columnists 


re 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
The American Federation of 
BI sc. ccsactencamanmias 10,381,000 
The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations ...... .... 11,938,000 
The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board ........ 9,937,000 
Unpublished Government Esti- 
OI scrnscscateamincbesies 10,397,000 


Answers are published herewith. 





current changes in employment conditions, 
such as the recent drastic curtailments in 
the steel industry. 

This is particularly true of the figures 
of the CIO because they show employment 
conditions in the mass industries. Union 
estimates also are revised constantly upon 
field reports that must be accurate in or- 
der that organization activities may be in- 
telligent and effective. 

However, whether the number of invol- 
untarily idle workers be ten, eleven, or 
twelve millions, the important thing for 
Americans to understand is that continued 
unemployment in any serious degree is a 
cankerous sore that threatens the health, 
the very life, of their entire political and 
economic body. 


Stuart A. Rice 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Chairman, Central 
Statistical Board, U.S. Bureau of the Budget; 
Chairman, Department of Social and Eco- 
nomic Statistics, University of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 

Four of these estimates fall within a 
reasonable range and are made by organi- 
zations experienced in the use of labor 
statistics. Their substantial agreement, in 
spite of slightly different methods of con- 
struction, is an indication of their approxi- 
mate correctness. 

The estimates credited to Miss Thomp- 
son and Mr. Krock undoubtedly under- 
state the total unemployment. They ex- 
clude approximately 2,300,000 WPA work- 
ers who are generally classed as unem- 
ployed. Moreover, they fail to allow for 
the marked changes in the age composition 
of our total population since 1929. 


Proper allowance for the increase in the 
country’s labor force requires the addition 
of roughly 6,000,000 persons to those re- 
ported in the 1930 census as usually fol- 
lowing a gainful occupation, instead of 
the 3,800,000 used in the Thompson-Krock 
computations. 


R. B. Wolf 


LONGVIEW, WASH.; Economist, and Man- 
ager Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., 


answers: 

I have no way of confirming any of the 
estimates and cannot say which is most 
nearly correct. It would seem to me that by 
drawing an average from the last four fig- 
ures, you probably would be as close to the 
actual number of people out of work as 
one can possibly get. 


F, D. Newbury 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA.; Economist, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


answers: 

I have made no first-hand study of un- 
employment figures, but see no reason to 
seriously question the higher figures that 
are generally accepted. 

All methods of calculating the number 
of unemployed are indirect. This makes it 
all the more necessary to check the 
answers against other sources of informa- 
tion, such as registrations at employment 
agencies, relief rolls, WPA rolls, and so on. 

At the same time, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that such records inflate unemploy- 
ment figures, as compared with similar fig- 
ures prior to 1930, because unemployment 
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has been given an official and beneficial 
status that increases registration of border- 
line cases, 


Robert W. Burgess 


NEW YORK CITY; Economist, Western Elec- 
tric Co.; Associate Editor, Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 


answers: 

In my judgment, the revised estimates 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board give the best available approxima- 
tion to the volume of unemployment. I 
favor the Board estimate because I believe 
the methods used in deriving it are the 
soundest available. 


Lawrence C. Lockley 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Economist, Division of 
Commercial Research, Advertising Depart- 
ment, Curtis Publishing Co., 


answers: 


There is so much wishful thinking on all 
estimates of unemployment—whether they 
minimize or maximize conditions—that I 
see no basis for appraising any of these 
guesses. 

The enforcement of a longer school pe- 
riod and the trend toward working by 
wives makes the extrapolation of any 1930 
population figures misleading. Apparently, 
the number of relief cases does not measure 
employment. In the absence of data on 
which to base estimates, I believe we shall 
be less befuddled if we await the 1940 
population census. 


H. B. Arthur 
CHICAGO, ILL.; Economist, Swift & Co., 
answers: 


Your question regarding the true esti- 
mate of unemployment resolves _ itself 
chiefly into a question of the definition of 
the term “unemployment.” 

I should say that a figure somewhere 
between ten and eleven million is as cor- 
rect a figure as we can have for unemploy- 
ment, as defined by the organizations 
whose estimates range near this level. 

I would grant the weight of the argu- 
ments presented by Dorothy Thompson 
and Arthur Krock, at least with regard to 
some of their adjustments of the published 
figures. It would not be surprising to find 
that we would have about as full employ- 
ment as has ever existed in this country 
if we could put five to seven million peo- 
ple to work. 

Therefore, we may grant some measure 
of validity to both types of estimates and 
merely deplore the paucity of information 
as to what the figures really mean. 
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This Spring— 
change to a 
HEAT-PROVED 
motor oil— 

and... 








..- help Give Your Car 


OF YOUTH 


OW LONG will your car stay young? That de- 

pends on you. For automobile authorities agree 
that your car will give you an extra year or more of 
youthful performance if you give it the right service. 
And that includes the right /ubrication. 





Just changing to any Summer grade oil is not enough 
for hot weather driving. Not when you can enjoy so 
much extra protection from heat-proved Koolmotor or 
Cities Service motor oils. They have withstood higher 
degrees of heat in refinery tests than they ever will 


have to bear as a lubricant in your engine. TUNE IN EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 
to the Cities Service Concert 
—the songs you love to hear 
sung by Lucille Manners, 
Ross Graham and the Cities 
Service Singers with the Cities 
Service Orchestra under the 
direction of Frank Black. NBC 
Red Network,8 P.M.,E.S.T. 


So when you change your oil this Spring, make it a 
change for the better. Drive into your nearest Cities 
Service station and change to one of these heat-proved 
motor oils. You'll get better protection—/onger protec- 
tion—and help give your car that extra year of youth, 


14000 


CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


>), OILS AND GASOLENE 
0 (SERVICE 1 owe middle name’) 









Antitrust Laws vs. 
Editors’ Views on 


A court ruling which requires a labor 
union, for the first time, to stand trial for 
allegedly violating the antitrust laws in 
the course of a jurisdictional dispute with 
another union is generally approved by 
commenting newspapers. 

Based on a decision by the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, newspaper opinion is, however, evenly 
divided between two views: one that the 
trouble between rival unions should be 
settled by appeals to the courts, the other 
that the American Federation of Labor 
itself should take the initiative in seeking 
to keep peace among its affiliates. Both 
unions involved in the dispute are affili- 
ated with the AFL. 

The decision, written by Justice Pey- 
ton Gordon, overruled a demurrer filed by 
the defendant Teamsters’ Union asking 
that the indictment be dismissed. He 
found that three companies had binding 
contracts with the Union of Operating 
Engineers which the Teamsters Union is 
accused of conspiring to upset by calling 
strikes against the employers. (See page 
33.) 


Benefit to Building Industry 


Observing that “Judge Gordon con- 
cludes that this object is an illegitimate 
effort to restrain trade and interfere with 
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HERE COMES SUMNER WELLES 
BACK FROM EUROPE 
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— Nhe bro and Com of ational lrsues— 


Labor Unions: 
Court Ruling 


bargaining rights,” the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.) concludes that “if sabotage 
of this kind can be restrained, the building 
industry will be aided.” 

“The victory thus won,” according to 
the New York World-Telegram (Ind.), 
“is, of course, only a preliminary victory 
for the Department of Justice. The union 
and its officials must now stand trial, and 
the AFL will fight to establish its own 
contentionss It may be a long time before 
the legal questions involved are finally 
decided. But the AFL might use its en- 


Duffy for Baltimore Sun 





ergy much more wisely to settle jurisdic- 
tional disputes, wherever they exist, and 
to prevent them, wherever they are threat- 
ened. That can be done, for in the city 
of Washington, since the indictments were 
returned, the dispute between the team- 
sters and the operating engineers has been 
settled peaceably.” 

“Assistant Attorney General Arnold,” 
states the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “interprets the pro-labor pro- 
visions of the Clayton Antitrust Act to 
mean that the State ‘assumes the normal 
objects of a labor organization to be legit- 
imate’ and that ‘nothing in the anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to forbid ex- 
istence and operation of such organiza- 
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HALF-WAY DOWN 


tions or to forbid their members from law- 
fully carrying out their legitimate ob- 
jects’.” The Herald Tribune concludes: 
“A union should be held accountable for 
seeking, as charged, to destroy another 
union.” 


A New Control on Labor 

It is recalled by the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Dem.) that “in the 1890’s, business 
was completely in the saddle, but in the in- 
tervening years the conditions of labor 
and of business have been all but reversed. 
Organized labor has gone a long way 
toward influencing Government, and in- 
deed, toward making Government its serv- 
ant. But since the American system has 
no place for a Government owned and con- 
trolled by any group smaller than the peo- 
ple as a whole, Government was bound, 
after a long hesitation, to assert itself 
against labor abuses.” 

“Eventual acceptance by the courts,” 
thinks the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star (Ind.), “of the principles laid down 
by Justice Gordon would give the public 
a desirable measure of protection against 
abuses which the Government is striving 
to eliminate from the building industry.” 

“It is no more than logic and common 
sense,” declares the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph (Dem.), “to rule that a labor 
union which permits a jurisdictional quar- 
rel to hold up construction is likewise 
guilty of violating the law, and it is hoped 
the present prosecutions not only set up 
a precedent that will be binding, but open 
the channels of construction in the build- 
ing industry.” 
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The Dra and Con of National Issues 





Will Congress 
Limit Spending? 


To three-fourths of commenting news- 
papers it appears that Congress has 
abandoned its economy program, largely 
because this is a campaign year. The oth- 
ers are hopeful that governmental ex- 
penditures will be held down and that the 
Senate’s liberality to the farming industry 
will be modified, will not lead to subsidies 
in other fields. 

“The outlook is that the whole program 
of economy will be washed up at this ses- 
sion,” says the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
(Ind.), adding that “Congress does not 
want to levy more taxes and probably will 
not ... does not want to raise the debt 
limit, but may be forced into it.” 


The Federal Debt Limit 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
(Dem.) argues that “Mr. Morgenthau 
contributes little to the cause of national 
economy when he says a public debt of 
$50,000,000,000 would give him no con- 
cern.” The Plain Dealer concludes that 
“the trend of the last decade in the rela- 
tion between income and outgo must be 
regarded as unwholesome.” 

Mr. Morgenthau’s utterance, says the 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.) “may exert an 
influence on the fiscal course which Con- 
gress is to pursue at the present session, 
which Mr. Morgenthau, himself, would 
regret.” 

Suggesting a common interest between 
the farm-subsidy seekers and the users of 
WPA appropriations, the New York 
World-Telegram (Ind.) comments that in 
the final act “all the log-rolling will be 
over. As usual, Congress will have spent 
more than the Treasury possesses or can 
legally borrow. Then the dilemma—to tax 
or not to tax—and a Capitol building full 
of dejected Hamlets contemplating the 
elections to come.” Anent farm subsidies, 
the New York Times (Dem.), comments: 
“Extravagance in one direction promotes 
extravagance in others.” 


The “Consumer Pays” 

Stating that “the consumer pays”, the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star points out: “The 
rich are being heavily assessed, but the 
lion’s share of the load is borne by those 
whose taxes are hidden in the cost of what 
they eat, wear and use.” 

As to final measures, the Washington 
(D.C.) Star (Ind.) says: “One fact seems 
plain—that the new Congress will convene 
in January, in time to deal with the tax 
problem, if it becomes unavoidable.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


HOW STRONG ARE OUR DEFENSES? 


Preparedness for Army at Least 


Foreign war orders 
as an aid in meeting 
equipment deficiencies 


The course of war abroad is forcing of- 
ficials in the Government to examine close- 
ly the state of this nation’s defenses. 

War in Europe and in Asia has made 
the world a dangerous place. The fate of 
Finland stresses the need for adequate 
armed forces to defend national interests 
against all possible attacks. National in- 
terests of the United States are now de- 
clared to be the defense of the entire 
Western Hemisphere, from Point Barrow 
in Alaska to Cape Horn. 

This country has, in fact, offered to as- 
sist Canada or any nation in Latin Ameri- 
ca to resist a foreign threat from any 
quarter. This could mean that the United 
States might have to back its promises 
with warships and soldiers. 


Defense Outlays Increased 

In support of this policy, the Adminis- 
tration has vastly expanded its defense 
spending in recent years. In 1934, a total 
of $570,000,000 was spent on the Army 
and Navy. Last year cash outlays for de- 
fense aggregated $1,200,000,000 and in the 
current fiscal year about $1,500,000,000 is 
being spent. In the fiscal year which begins 
next July 1, it is proposed to spend about 
$2,000,000,000. 

Defense plans, however, may have to 
be revised in view of the fact that Con- 
gress now seems inclined to make outlays 
for agriculture and relief at the expense of 
the defense budget. Some Congressmen are 
questioning the need of the Navy for a 
billion new dollars and others threaten to 
curtail the $900,000,000 Army program. 

Can this nation reduce its present de- 
fense program and still make good its 
tacit offer to defend the hemisphere? Or 
should the Administration prepare to 
spend more for defense? 


What the Army Needs 


Final answers to this question obviously 
must rest with military and naval experts, 
apprised of the job they might be called 
upon to perform. Facts are available, how- 
ever, which permit an approximate ap- 
praisal of the present state of national de- 
fenses. 

The regular Army now consists of 227,- 
000 men, plus 13,500 officers. This force is 
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backed by a National Guard of some 242,- 
000 men, a Reserve Officers Corps of 110,- 
000 and an Army reserve of about 26,000 
men. In all, therefore, the United States 
has a trained fighting force of approximate- 
ly half a million men. 

Officials in the War Department assert, 
however, that this force could not now be 
put in the field. It is woefully equipped, 
lacking rifles, machine guns, tanks, cannon 
and anti-aircraft guns as well as other 
equipment. The Army admits, in other 
words, that its present man power is se- 
riously deficient in fighting power. 





A critical study of the nation’s 
defenses. 

Navy is better prepared than 
the Army. 

Powerful fleet will be complete 
by 1944. 

Army found to lack equipment 
for battle. 

Present land force only half a 
million. 

What we need for hemisphere 
defense. 





A few examples may be cited to clarify 
this situation. 

The Army has decided to replace the 
old Springfield rifle with the Garand semi- 
automatic rifle as the standard infantry 
weapon. At present about 25,000 Garand 
rifles have been delivered. But an army of 
500,000 men has approximately 150,000 
riflemen. The Army needs, therefore, at 
least 150,000 Garand rifles. They have been 
ordered, but will not be delivered until 
1942. 

This situation, moreover, is typical. Just 
as the Army is short of rifles, so does it 
need tanks, gas masks, firing control ma- 
chinery, combat vehicles and even ammu- 
nition. 

Modern armies are in reality highly 
mechanized machines. As important as 
soldiers are tanks, gun carriages and com- 
bat trucks. The German army, for ex- 
ample, is said to have nine or ten com- 
pletely motorized divisions. Last Autumn 
the United States had only one motorized 
brigade (about 2,500 men), and even this 
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group was not on a full war footing. There 
is also a shortage of anti-aircraft and anti- 
tank guns, all of which have been ordered 
but not delivered. 

In the present world situation, why has 
the Army become so deficient in equip- 
ment? 

A partial reason, of course, has been the 
lack of funds to buy equipment. Until 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1938, 
the Army had never had more than $400,- 
000,000. More money gradually has been 
made available since, and in the current 
year about $800,000,000 is being spent, 
but less than half of this sum is available 
for equipment. 

Another reason for equipment shortages 
is the lack of a munitions industry in the 
United States. The fact is that there are 
scarcely any private plants tooled to pro- 
duce war materials. The Army has a list 
of 55 critical items which are not produced 
in peace-time, including such things as 
range-finders, trucks equipped for battle, 
and firing control instruments, as well as 
weapons. 


* 


Where Industry Is Deficient 

To meet this deficiency, the Army last 
year started a system of educational orders, 
under which private plants are asked to 
produce military equipment. A rubber 
company, for example, has filled an order 
for gas masks, and a safe and lock com- 
pany is manufacturing an anti-tank gun. 
Altogether about $14,000,000 is being 
spent this year on educational orders. The 
Army is asking for $16,000,000 more for 
the next fiscal year, but Congress is now 
toying with the idea of paring this request. 

Educational orders are designed prima- 
rily to “educate” American plants into be- 
coming munitions factories in an emer- 
gency. They cannot supply the equipment 
which the Army now needs. Educational 
orders, however, do provide an example of 
the difficulty encountered in bringing fight- 
ing power to a modern army. 

An educational order ordinarily cannot 
be completed in less than a year. The same 
time, or longer, is required to fill a regu- 
lar Army order. During the World War, 
for instance, scarcely an American gun was 
fired on the Western Front and not an 
American plane was flown. Production is 
somewhat more efficient today, but the 
fact remains that an army cannot be 
equipped for battle overnight. 

The Army’s present strength of 500,000 
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cannot be fully equipped in less than 18 
months after Congress votes the funds. 
And in the opinion of War Department of- 
ficials, a fully equipped army of 500,000 
still would fall short of being able to de- 
fend the Western Hemisphere. 

To provide adequate land defenses for 
the Hemisphere, army officers estimate that 
a force of a million is necessary. They have 
not yet recommended, however, that man 
power be increased to this figure. If an 
emergency should arise, they anticipate 
little difficulty in recruiting enough sol- 
diers, but officers are concerned about 
fighting equipment, which takes longer 
to produce. 

The War Department has suggested 
that Congress should appropriate enough 
funds to build up supplies to equip a mil- 
lion men. This would take about two years 
to accomplish and probably would cost a 
billion dollars. Under present budget 





What the Navy has... 


proposals, however, only $63,000,000 is 
scheduled to be spend for equipment and 
supplies in the coming fiscal year. 

Lack of funds to place orders in large 
volume explains the War Department’s 
present willingness to permit shipments of 
the latest type army planes to Britain 
and France. These orders are expected to 
enable the aviation industry to expand 
sufficiently to meet any emergency re- 
quirements. 

The World War demonstrated the value 
of bringing productive capacity up to 
mark. By the time the war ended, for 
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example, United States plants were pre- 
pared to produce 50,000 planes a year. 
Present airplane capacity is 17,000 a year, 
but engine capacity is only 13,000 a year. 
Allied orders are expected to expand ca- 
pacity for both domestic and foreign 
requirements. 

By the same token, military leaders 
would not be averse to having American 
plants fill other European war orders. 
These industries could then be tooled to 
meet domestic defense needs more prompt- 
ly if the necessity arose—and the expense 
of educational orders would be saved. If 
Britain and France must call upon Ameri- 
can industry to supply other materials as 
well as planes, Army officials doubt that 
delivery could be made before 1941. These 
deliveries, however, might serve to shorten 
the time which would now be required to 
prepare America for a major war. Under 
present conditions, Army men contend 
that no large-scale military action could 
be undertaken in less than three years. 

Facts available today indicate, there- 
fore, that the Army at present is unpre- 
pared to defend either the Hemisphere or 
America’s own shores and that it will take 
at least a year and a half to become pre- 
pared. 

How about the Navy? 

This arm of the United States fighting 
force is apparently in much better shape 
than the Army. The Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration began to rebuild the Navy in 1933 
and since that time some 50 fighting ships 
have been commissioned. On the sea are 15 
battleships, five aircraft carriers and a 
number of lesser vessels. 

In addition, keels have been laid for 
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441,550 tons of new fighting craft. These 
include eight battleships, 2 aircraft car- 
riers, 6 cruisers, 14 submarines, 28 de- 
stroyers and 15 auxiliary vessels. This pro- 
gram will be completed at a cost of a bil- 
lion dollars by 1944, when the Navy ex- 
pects to have also an air force of 3,000 
planes. 

The present naval program also calls for 
two more battleships, an aircraft carrier, 
two cruisers, eight destroyers, six subma- 
rines, four tenders and a mine sweeper. If 
these orders are placed quickly, they, too, 
might be completed by 1944 or 1945. 


Invasion Is Discounted 

Admirals believe that, when the present 
construction program is completed, the 
United States Navy will have a sea force 
able to withstand an attack from any sin- 
gle world power. They doubt, however, 
that it could defend the coasts of both 
North and South America, or of either con- 
tinent, from more than one aggressor. An 
attack on both coasts simultaneously might 
defeat our Navy at its present strength, 
but there is little fear that such an attack 
will come. 

Chances of an attempted invasion of the 
United States from any quarter are, in 
fact, discounted by both Army and Navy 
officials. But the United States, as a 
world power, has accepted responsibility 
beyond its borders. This country has guar- 
anteed to defend other sovereignties in the 
Western Hemisphere and, diplomatically 
at least, is vigorously defending American 
interests in the Orient. In the opinion of 
military men, these policies should be sup- 
ported by adequate armed forces. 
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Heavy Industry: Key to Recovery 


Outlook for 1940 Activity in Motors, Steel and Building 


The factors that control 
prospects for Big Three 
in durable goods field 


Prosperity exists when people are build- 
ing houses, erecting new office buildings 
and factories, buying automobiles, radios 
and electrical refrigerators in large num- 
ber. As the business statisticians phrase 
it, durable goods are the “boom element” 
in business. 

Consequently, if business is to recover 
in 1940 to even a moderately prosperous 
level, it will need a recovery in durable 
goods production. 

It was the fall of the durable goods 
index that caused the bulk of the first- 
quarter slump. It plunged from 141 in 
December to around 95 in March, wiping 
out all of the Winter’s short-lived “boom” 
and leaving business at a mild “recession” 
level. Output of non-durable goods, as 
shown by the chart below, declined much 
It still remains within striking dis- 
tance of last year’s comparatively high 
average. 


less. 


The Big Three of the durable goods in- 
dustries still are motors, steel and build- 
ing—just as in the 1920’s. The basis for 
any substantial recovery will have to be 
found in the conditions affecting these 
industries. 

At present there is nothing very definite 
to go by. Outdoor activities are slow in 
getting under way on account of the late 
Spring. Bad weather has been partly re- 
sponsible for holding back the ordinary 
Spring revival in industry and the season 
remains not fully tested. 

Steel output is now considerably below 
the average rate of last year, although 
most observers have been predicting that 
consumption of steel in 1940 would be 
higher than in 1939. One point to keep 
in mind is that steel inventories were in- 
creased last year and production there- 
fore exceeded consumption. Inventories 
now are being reduced and, unless they are 
built up again, production of steel this 
year will be less than the amount actually 
used. 

Automobile production is running a 
little behind the December rate, but is still 


well above that of a year ago. Trade au- 
thorities now estimate that production 
this year will be approximately 4,250,000 
autos, against 3,750,000 last year and 
5,000,000 in 1937. Such estimates at pres- 
ent, of course, are largely guesswork. The 
outcome will depend upon retail demand, 
which was exceptionally heavy in January 
and February, but rather unsatisfactory 
in the early part of March—the latest 
period reported. 


The Activity in Building 


In building, the feature is the large de- 
mand for smaller houses. More houses are 
being started than a year ago, but their 
average value is lower. The total amount 
of labor and materials being used in new 
home building is less than in the Spring 
of 1939. The total of all building activity 
likewise is below last year, owing pri- 
marily to the slump in public works. 
This is partly offset by increased expendi- 
tures on armaments, which are becom- 
ing more and more important as a “con- 
struction” industry and consumer of dur- 
able goods. 
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The durable goods production index has crashed violently 


through the non-durable goods line, wiping out the former 
‘top-heavy’ situation. 
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This offset the winter’s short-lived 





boom and left business at a mild “recession” level. Output 
of non-durable goods, 
distance of last year's average. 


however, remains within striking 
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The Trend, of Business 





Business Stage Set 
For a ‘Comeback’ 


Business hesitates. It responds neither 
to “peace scares” nor to war talk, to 
Allied plane purchases, collapse of the 
pound sterling, nor even declaration of a 
dividend on U.S. Steel common. 

Judging from precedents of the last 20 
years, business should now be ready for 
at least a temporary stabilization: or mod- 
erate “comeback.” 

In the four business recessions since 
1920—excluding, of course, the 1929-32 
collapse—the average decline has run for 
15 months and has carried the industrial 
production index down 25 per cent. 

The present comparison with 1937 is 
mostly to the good. There has been no 
such speculative outburst in the stock 
market, no bond market crash. And there 
has been no such general consumer-buying 
craze as developed at that time. 

There are some parallels with 1937, 
notably in the 33 per cent gain in install- 
ment sales during the last year, the very 
low level of new corporate financing and 
the increase in inventories. 

However, there is not much tangible 
evidence of an impending upturn. A break 
in the weather this month might bring a 
decided change. The foreign situation may 
soon be clarified somewhat. Some ob- 
servers see a recovery signal in the re- 
ported increase in cotton textile inquiries 
—largely confined to industrial goods, 
however. Retail stores are reported buy- 
ing in good volume. 








* 





British Export Lag: 
Effect on U.S. Trade 


Most recent British foreign trade re- 
turns show why Great Britain is offering 
this country such stiff competition in the 
export trade and is using all possible means 
to conserve dollar exchange to pay for her 
growing imports. 

Since the outbreak of the war, Britain’s 
exports have declined and her imports 
have risen sharply. Exports in February 
were 3,000,000 pounds below those of Feb- 
ruary, 1939, while imports were 30,000,000 
pounds higher, making the “unfavorable” 
trade balance 33,000,000 pounds higher 
than a year ago. 

To finance necessary imports and stimu- 
late her lagging exports, Great Britain is 
resorting to all kinds of controls and stimu- 
lants, including barter agreements where- 
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by British goods are offset directly by im- 
ports without any foreign exchange having 
to be provided. Britain is using this method 
in South America. She also is buying, so 
far as possible, in countries where the 
pound sterling is current—that is, in Em- 
pire and sterling bloc countries. 

She reserves the American market. for 
purchases of products like aircraft and 








The vast fleet of NBC trucks 
travel this distance every 24 hours 
to bring America’s food merchants 
the finest in bakery products 


VERY day, National Biscuit Com- 
f pany trucks are a familiar sight 
along the highways of the nation. Nine- 
ty-six per cent of all NBC products are 
delivered by this enormous fleet of 
modern, spick-and-span trucks, of which 
the company is justly proud. 

Millions of miles are covered yearly; 
millions of gallons of gasoline are con- 
sumed; thousands of tires are worn out 
in the operation of a distribution sys- 
tem built to insure fresh, crisp NBC 
products to all parts of America. 

Since the days of the first gasoline 

trucks in 1914, National Biscuit Com- 
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heavy steel manufactures which cannot be 
had in quantity elsewhere. 

During the early months of the war a 
great deal of American cotton had been 
bought by Britain, but now these imports 
will be limited. Buying there had been 
helped by the export subsidy—now dis- 
continued—and by the Bombay burlap 
boom. 








pany’s policy has been to employ care- 
fully trained, competent drivers, thor- 
oughly schooled in traffic rules. Interest 
in public safety is the first requisite of 
the successful NBC driver. 

It is a far cry from the beautiful 
spans of blue-ribbon horses to the high 
powered delivery system of today, but 
in every step in the development in 
transportation methods for the last 40 
years, National Biscuit Company has 
been guided by its primary objective— 
to see that the consumers of America 
received “the finest in bakery products” 
at the peak of their delicious goodness. 


BISCUIT COMPANY 


BAKERS OF RITZ, PREMIUM CRACKERS, UNEEDA BISCUIT, NATIONAL BISCUIT SHREDDED 
WHEAT, NBC GRAHAM CRACKERS AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, if you own a patent, 
control the prices to be charged for your 
product beyond the first sale. This princi- 
ple was established by the Supreme Court 
in holding that the Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration must discontinue its system of li- 
censing jobbers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be held responsible under 
the Wagner Act for any anti-union state- 
ments your wife may utter at your plant. 
The Labor Board holds an employer vi- 
olated the law when his wife visited the 
plant and urged workers to let unions 
alone. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, defend a_back- 
wage suit under the Wage and Hour law 
successfully if your employe cannot show 
definitely that he is entitled to the sums he 
claims. A federal court in Tennessee holds 
the employe must establish his claim by 
preponderant evidence. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get authority to estab- 
lish a new airline solely on the ground that 
the territory you propose to serve needs 
air-mail service. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority holds that a Post Office certifi- 
cation of air-mail needs will carry great 
weight, but cannot alone determine “the 
broader question of the public convenience 
and necessity.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you have a Govern- 
ment construction contract, work your 
laborers more than eight hours in a single 
day unless there is an emergency. The 


Attorney General expresses the opinion 
that a longer work-day will violate the 
Eight-Hour Law and make the contractor 
liable both to criminal prosecution and to 
a cash penalty of $5 per man per day. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use your trade associa- 
tion to fix prices or control production. The 
Federal Trade Commission has recently 
proceeded against two trade associations 
on these grounds. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make and sell cider without 
paying the federal wine tax, but when 
cider becomes fermented by other than 
natural processes it becomes taxable as 
still wine, sparkling wine or artificially 
carbonated wine, depending upon the na- 
ture of fermentation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use information from 
police short-wave radio broadcasts for your 
own benefit. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission warns that ambulance 
operators, automobile repair men and 
others have assertedly intercepted these 
radio messages to gain business from ac- 
cidents, and that such actions are subject 
to heavy penalties. 


* * * 


YOU CAN offer prizes in promoting the 
sale of your merchandise only if you set 
forth clearly every phase of your plan in 
the first mailing list to your prospect. 
The Federal Trade Commission recently 
ordered a publishing house to cease im- 
plying in advertisements that persons who 
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solved a puzzle could win a valuable prize, 
because the whole program was not out- 
lined. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT transfer a radio broad- 
casting license to another person or com- 
pany without first securing the consent of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
FCC has revoked a license which was thus 
transferred. 


* * * 


YOU CAN give your employes lodging 
and meals but they must include the value 
of such compensation as income for fed- 
eral income tax purposes, unless the lodg- 
ing you provide is furnished for your own 
convenience. In that case, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau holds that such compen- 
sation need not be included as income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, represent 
in your advertisements that your business 
is large and of national importance when, 
in fact, it is small. Because an oil burner 
company used the word “flivver” in its ad- 
vertisements to imply that it was influ- 
encing its field just as the “flivver” once 
influenced the automobile industry, the 
Federal Trade Commission ordered the 
company to stop. 


* * * 


YOU CAN henceforth buy U.S. savings 
bonds only as an individual. The Treasury, 
by a recent ruling, has eliminated as future 
purchasers, corporations, partnerships, as- 
sociations, trustees, guardians and _for- 
eigners. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, suggest an 
election to determine your employes’ choice 
of a labor union after you expressed your 
opposition to an outside union and said 
you preferred an “inside” organization. 
The Labor Board has held that one em- 
ployer who did this violated the Wagner 
Act by “interfering” with his workers’ 
choice. 


nw * * 


YOU CAN probably buy coal at the 
same price as last year even if the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Division of the Interior Depart- 
ment proclaims minimum prices at the 
mine. Trial examiners of the Division have 
recommended generally the same mine 
prices which prevailed last year. 
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ACCUSING THE LABOR BOARD 


Smith Committee’s Appraisal of the Functioning of NLRB 


Irregularities and abuse of 
power cited as basis for 
amendment of Wagner Law. 


For just eight months, a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
has been studying the activities of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. During that 
time, it conducted public hearings for 37 
days, amassing 10,000 pages of written 
testimony and 1,340 exhibits. 

This week, for the first time, the special 
committee made public its judgments on 
Labor Board activities in a 216-page re- 
port. It supports in detail the amendments 
proposed formally four weeks ago by Rep- 
resentative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of 
Virginia, chairman of the Committee. 

Here in summary is what the Committee 
found: 

1—The Board has engaged in “an un- 
warranted attempt to impose extra-legal 
sanctions on employers” by blacklisting 
them at the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Government’s buying 
agency, the Procurement Division. 

2.—Board member Edwin S. Smith has 
used “extra-legal pressure activities” 
against employers “which amounted to the 
aiding and abetting of a boycott.” This 
the Committee submitted as evidence “re 
vealing an absence of that judicial temper- 
ament which the American people demand 
from their quasi-judicial officers.” 

3.—The Board engaged in lobbying ac- 
tivities in violation of the laws of the 
country. The report commented: 

“Under existing legislation, the Com- 
mittee feels that no governmental agency 
may impede, by means of pressure activi- 
ties, Congressional attempts to correct 
abuses or errors that may be present in 
the statute which that agency is charged 
to administer, particularly where the leg- 
islation enacted might result in the loss of 
the incumbents’ jobs. . . . 

“Activities seeking to influence Con- 
gressional action lead inevitably to a seri- 
ous and unfortunate obligation on the part 
of the Board to those unions responsible for 
blocking adverse legislation where such 
unions are present or prospective liti- 
gants.” 

4.—The Board solicited litigation “either 
for the purpose of establishing a point of 
law which the Board felt should be es- 
tablished or for the purpose of harassing 
a company engaged in a dispute with its 
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workers.” The report comments: “The 
Committee submits to the Congress for its 
consideration whether these purposes dis- 
close an apparent desire on the part of the 
Board to compel American industry and 
labor to subject themselves to the Board’s 
dictatorship.” 

5.—As “indicative” of the Board’s han- 
dling of its personnel, several examples of 
“incompetency and partiality on the part 
of Board employes” are cited. Here, the 
report points out the existence of an in- 
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REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 
The painting is not pleasant. 


dustrial union among Board employes and 
cites as indicative of the interests of this 
group an excerpt from the minutes of a 
regular union meeting reciting the col- 
lection of “about $300” for the “Washing- 
ton Friends of Spanish Democracy. 

6.—‘Irregularities” of a “serious char- 
acter” are charged to the office of the Board 
Secretary, occupied by Nathan Witt. Sup- 
porting this criticism, the report groups 
evidence under four principal headings: 
“irregularities in procedure, incompetency, 
bias and partiality, failure to seek in- 
structions from the Board on important 
matters.” 

7—The Board’s Division of Economic 
Research is unwarranted and unnecessary. 
The report recommends its abolition. 


8.—Trial examiners were not impartial 
and in some cases had admitted partiality 
before they were hired. The report com- 
ments: 

“Examination of numerous telegrams 
sent and received reveals an almost com- 
plete dependence by the trial examiners 
upon the instructions of the head of this 
Division, even as to the most minute 
points of substantive law and evidence. 

“The conclusion is inescapable that 
either the trial examiners have been con- 
sidered entirely inadequate to perform the 
simplest functions of their office or there 
has been unwarranted intervention of the 
administrative into the judicial function by 
the office of the Chief Trial Examiner, act- 
ing as a super-authority.” 

9.—The members of the review division, 
comprising some 105 lawyers who report 
to the Board orally a summary of the evi- 
dence in each case to be decided, “ac- 
tually write the decisions for the Board.” 
The report concludes that these employes 
decided cases on the basis of evidence not 
included in the formal record of the cases. 

These findings were in addition to the 
Committee’s previously reported decision 
that the Labor Act is fundamentally at 
fault in its failure to require separation of 
the prosecuting and judicial functions of 
the Board, and other shortcomings which 
it seems to remedy through amendments 
to the act. (U.S.N., March 15.) 

Despite its many sharp criticisms of the 
Labor Board, the Committee says in in- 
troducing its report that it has “not un- 
dertaken anywhere to brand the Board 
with any such scathing denunciations as 
have been heaped upon it by the heads of 
the two great labor organizations, namely, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Federation of Labor.” 

A minority report by two members of 
the Committee, who are opposed to the 
changes in the act proposed by Represen- 
tative Smith and two other members, is 
not expected for several days. 

In concluding its report, the Committee 
reaffirmed “its belief in the right of em- 
ployes to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing and in the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to protect that right.” It also ex- 
pressed its conviction that changes in the 
act are imperative as a “measure of im- 
mediate relief for the wrongs being perpe- 
trated daily upon industry, labor and the 
general public.” 
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THE THREAT OF ‘FREE’ STERLING 


British War Maneuver That May Cause U.S. Trade Trouble 


Fall in price of the pound 
points to the restriction 
of markets for America 


A British pound sterling could be bought 
during the past week for less than $3.50 in 
American money. Not many months ago, 
nearly five American dollars were needed 
to buy one British pound. 

In this drop in the price of the “free” 
sterling is seen one of the early effects of 
the war and also a hint of trade troubles 
that may lie ahead for the United States. 
The last time something like this hap- 
pened, there started a train of events— 
declining commodity prices, declining se- 
curity prices, declining foreign trade—that 
led eventually to the New Deal and its 
attempt to reverse the tide of deflation. 

Does the new decline portend another 
cycle of currency wars and government 
controls? 

Officials, closely watching the situation, 
hope not. They look at it in this way: 
the British, like the Germans, now have 
more than one kind of currency. They 
will release their official currency to pay 
for those American goods that the Gov- 
ernment wants to buy. This currency is 
worth $4.02 to the pound. The “free” 
currency, because it will command fewer 
dollars, is going to make all other Ameri- 
can goods extremely expensive to British- 
ers and will discourage their purchase. 


This means that the British are using 
their two kinds of money discourage 


purchase in the United States of any but 
those goods the British Government wants 
for war purposes. 

This is uncomfortable, but the point 
being watched most closely by Washington 
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officials is the effect of the cheap “free” 
pound, not on British purchases, but on 
British sales of goods. This cheap pound 
can be used by foreigners to buy in Britain 
all but a limited list of British goods for 
which only foreign exchange can be used. 
The effect in this case is to enable many 
British products to compete more readily 
with American products in neutral mar- 
kets. 

Surface appearances suggest that the 
United States is caught in the middle— 
faced in Britain with the curtailment of 
markets for all but war goods and faced in 
foreign markets with competition of Brit- 
ish goods made cheap by a cheap currency. 

But the official attitude of this Govern- 
ment is: wait and see. Not unless com- 
modity prices in the United States fall 
more than they have fallen and not un- 
less British competition for foreign mar- 
kets is more intense than it has been will 
any steps in retaliation be taken. Yet here 
is an accepted sign that war is going to 
add to the problems of this country, 


a 


Hot Spot for SEC: 
Threat of Inquiry 


Jerome Frank does not intend that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission shall 
be subjected to a congressional investiga- 
tion. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion of which Mr. Frank is Chairman, is 
under attack from the Investment Bankers 
Association and other financial interests. 
The attackers are demanding that Con- 
gress look into the SEC. 

As a warning, Mr. Frank has before him 
the experience of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—Washington’s most inves- 
tigated agency. The Labor Board has been 
under fire since 1937. In the early skir- 
mishes, Board Chairman J. Warren Mad- 
den held his ground. A Senate committee 
was talked out of investigating and the 
Labor Board went on its resolute way. 
The demand for an investigation swelled to 
a chorus. By 1939 the choristers included 
a majority of the House of Representatives. 

Friendly hearings begun by the Senate 
and House Labor Committees did not satis- 
fy. Last Summer, the Board began to 
modify its rules, to yield to some demands 
for changed procedures. But it was then 
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SEC’S JEROME FRANK 
Too late? Too late? 


too late to forestall a resolution which 
created a special investigating committee, 
pushed through the House by Represent- 
atives Cox (Dem.), of Georgia, and How- 
ard W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia. 

That investigating committee has torn 
the roof off the Labor Board. As a result, 
observers are predicting that Mr. Madden 
and his policies will soon be discarded, 
either by Congress or by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Frank has lost no time in attempting 
to head off an investigation. Within a week 
after Representative Cox told the House 
that the SEC might need investigating, 
Mr. Frank was on record with an an- 
nouncement that the SEC intends to mod- 
ify its rules of procedure on some of the 
most criticized points. Said he: 

. The SEC is constantly engaged in 
making compromises—not of our plain 
statutory duties, but of details—in work- 
ing out our regulations. ... At this moment 
we are about to revise many of our regula- 
tions pursuant to the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act.” 

Mr. Frank’s concessions cannot now, 
however, head off at least a cursory exam- 
ination of SEC activities. Such an exami- 
nation is being made this week by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in connection with hearings on the 
Wagner Bill to regulate investment trusts. 
(U.S.N., March 15). 
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Master Mind of Navy’s Maneuvers 
... Champion of ‘Clean Politics’ 


James Otto Richardson 


Director of realistic war games 
also an amateur chef, rose fancier 
and raconteur 


For a month now, from the beginning 
to the end of April, the comings and goings 
of James Otto (“Uncle Jo”) Richardson, 
61-year-old amateur chef, rose-grower and 
spinner of yarns, will be shrouded in 
secrecy. 

Little will be known of his activities be- 
cause Admiral Richardson is Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, and 
during the current month he will be di- 
recting the maneuvers of the most power- 
ful fieet the nation has ever had, at one 
of the most critical points in its history. 


Solving ‘‘Problem 21” 


The following shreds of information, 
however, will provide some hints about his 
April program: the Admiral, on board the 
flagship Pennsylvania, will control all 
phases of the annual naval exercises, which 
this year are known as “Fleet Problem 
21”; Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison 
will be on deck at his side; approximately 
140 surface ships, 400 planes and 42,500 
officers and men will be seen through his 
binoculars; the war games will center 
around Hawaii, “the hub of the Pacific.” 
In order to prevent details of the maneu- 
vers from leaking out, no newspapermen 
will be permitted to accompany the fleet, 
and the exact area in which the exercises 
are to be held and the list of vessels that 
are to participate will not be announced. 

Particular importance is being attached 
to the war games this year because they 
will be the first since hostilities in Europe 
began, and the first of their kind in the 
Pacific for two years, last year’s maneuvers 
having been held chiefly in the Caribbean 
area. The Commander-in-Chief will see to 
it that the whole affair is as realistic as 
possible. 


Popular With Subordinates 

A crack naval officer, James Otto Rich- 
ardson is rated as one of the most popular 
flag commanders of recent times. From his 
closest aide to the greenest gob on board 
ship, subordinates swear by him, pro- 
nouncing their chief “firm but absolutely 
fair.” 

A big, round-faced man, with a snub 
nose and down-bitten lips (usually with a 
pipe between them), “Uncle Jo” has a 
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habit of looking at all comers over his 
spectacles and addressing them gruffly. 
On the heels of the abrupt meeting comes 
a joke. 

The new fleet commander—Admiral 
Richardson took over in January—is re- 
nowned throughout the Navy as a teller 
of tales, mostly in dialect. If encouraged, 
he will talk of his fishing prowess and will 
show pictures of 60-pound salmon caught 
in Alaska to prove his point. He also will 
talk of his son, now employed by Holly- 
wood’s Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Aside from fishing, the Admiral’s favor- 
ite outdoor sport is golf—he shoots in the 
eighties—and indoors he is a keen bridge 
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ADMIRAL RICHARDSON 


and poker player. Close friends, however, 
say that his specialties are puttering 
around in his Washington garden and 
chasing the cook out of the kitchen so 
that he may devise complicated dishes 
himself. 

Admiral Richardson was born in Paris, 
Texas, and was appointed to the Naval 
Academy from that State during the Span- 
ish-American War. At Annapolis he was 
a member of the varsity crew. 

His career from the time of his Naval 
Academy graduation in 1902 has been 
notable. He had his first command when 
only five years out of his alma mater. Dur- 
ing the World War he was an executive 
officer on the battleship Nevada, operat- 
ing with the Grand Fleet. Admiral Rich- 
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ardson has received the Spanish Campaign 
Medal, the Philippine Campaign Medal 
and the Victory Medal (Grand Fleet 
Clasp) . 

Last Summer, “Uncle Jo” added another 
colorful page to his book of memories 
when he served as aide to King George VI 
on the royal visit to the United States. 


Carl A. Hatch 


Senatorial “deacon” abandons 
customary calm during fight on 
his pet legislation 


A name most often on the tip of Wash- 
ington tongues these days is that of Carl A. 
Hatch, Democratic Senator from New 
Mexico. Some of these tongues wag sweet- 
ly, some bitterly. But, whether or not 
they speak in favor of the Hatch-spon- 
sored legislation to prevent political ac- 
tivities by government employes, they are 
agreed on one point: a niche in the politi- 
cal hall of fame has been carved out for 
the mild-mannered leader of the “clean 
politics” movement. 

Last Summer, after more than two years 
of congressional trying, Mr. Hatch won his 
first “clean politics” victory when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed SS. 1871, pro- 
hibiting political activity by federal em- 
ployes. At present a House committee is 
studying an additional Hatch bill, recent- 
ly passed by the Senate, extending the 
restrictions of the original law to state 
employes, paid wholly or in part by 
federal funds. It is estimated that this 
bill would affect at least 250,000 state 
employes. “The long-range aim,” says the 
author, “is the improvement of the entire 
civil service to the point where it may be- 
come one of real merit and efficiency.” 


“Deacon” Hatch 


On Capital Hill, the Senator has been 
dubbed “Deacon” Hatch—because of his 
reforming spirit. “Serious” and “earnest” 
are his descriptive adjectives. Usually 
calm and even-tempered, he has, in recent 
months, worked himself up to fighting 
pitch during the debate over his bill. 
Aside from his “clean politics” campaign, 
which he initiated in 1937, Mr. Hatch has 
devoted his senatorial activities to seek- 
ing remonetization of silver, prevention of 
concentration of wealth, more help for the 
homesteaders and extension of reclama- 
tion, irrigation and conservation projects. 

Although short and slight of build, Sen- 
ator Hatch looks like a typical Westerner 
—wiry and brisk, sharp-featured and 
tanned. One of his diversions is a 320-acre 
farm in New Mexico, where he “grows a 
little wheat and loses a little money.” He 
also likes baseball and fishing. Prominent 
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in his office is a photograph of himself 
holding a catch of four magnificent trout 
taken in a stream near his home. 








SENATOR HATCH 











Like many other New Mexicans, Carl 
Hatch is an adopted citizen of his State. 
He was born in 1889 in Phillips County, 
Kansas, in the “banking city” of Kirwin 
(population at the time:. 500). After a 
public school education in Oklahoma, he 
became a reporter for a country news- 
paper and later turned to law, studying in 
Tennessee, practicing in Oklahoma. 

Once settled in New Mexico, Mr. Hatch 
alternated between  office-holding and 
private law practice. Before he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate in 
1933, to fill the vacancy caused by resig- 
nation of Senator Sam G. Bratton, Carl 
Hatch had been assistant attorney general, 
collector of internal revenue and district 
judge—all in the “Sunshine State.” 

Senator Hatch himself has a first-hand 
knowledge of the political processes which 
are the subject of his bills. As he climbed 
the political ladder, he served as Demo- 
cratic county chairman, state chairmaa 
and as a delegate to national conventions. 
In 1932 he was a Presidential elector, cast- 
ing a direct ballot in the electoral college 
for Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Government Efficiency vs. Joyrides 
Mr. Ickes Says Markers on Autos Would Embarrass Workers 


Reports on Florida vacations 
proposed. Mystic honor 
finds Congressman shy 


From the Capital crow’s nest: 

Ideas for a more efficient Government: 
a resolution introduced by New York’s 
Representative Taber requiring all gov- 
ernment departments to report how many 
of their employes are called to Florida 
every winter on official business ... A 
rule inserted in a House appropriation 
measure that every official automobile 
must be conspicuously marked with the 
name of the government agency to which 
it belongs despite Secretary Ickes’ protest 
that this would embarrass government 
workers after regular office hours. . . . Dem- 
onstrations in various government offices 
by the world’s professional typing cham- 
pion, one Norman Saksvig, “with a view to 
improving the capacity and performance 
of government stenographers.” . . . Two 
young legal counsels watching one of these 
demonstrations and wondering if it was a 
violation of the Hatch Act for the demon- 
strator to type, “Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of the 
party.” 

* * * 

Lobbyists from the spirit world de- 
scending on a House committee commis- 
sioned to investigate Washington’s thriv- 
ing fortune-telling business Repre- 
sentative Schulte of Indiana, chairman of 
the investigators, shying away from the 
turbaned delegation trying to present him 
with a crystal ball and the honorary title 
of “grand swami.” ... The five swamis 
and two swamiettes in the delegation, 


claiming such mystic titles as Prince Pic- 
colo Peter and Ali Baba Sales Tax, sitting 
silently in the committee room while the 
Congressmen went through the motions of 
transacting official under the 
spell of their clairvoyant scrutiny. 

* * * 


business 


All in a Congressman’s daily work: Ken- 
tucky feuders, Barkley and Chandler, set- 
ting an example for their Democratic col- 
leagues in the Senate by burying the po- 
litical hatchet . . . Majority Leader Bark- 
ley arranging similar truces for other pairs 
of Senators representing the same States 
if not the same view . . . Revealing that 
Messrs. Neely and Holt of West Virginia, 
Bone and Schwellenbach of Washington, 
Minton and Van Nuys of Indiana, 
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REPRESENTATIVE SCHULTE 


Proclaimed ‘‘grand swami” ... 


. . « by swamis Piccolo Peter, Inna Trance, Ali Baba Sales Tax, etc. 


Wheeler and Murray of Montana might 
settle their differences for the sake of an 
election year . . . less optimistic about a 
few other bitter rivals. 

* & & 

Numerologists explaining the signifi- 
cance of Vice President Garner’s third- 
term antipathies from the fact that his 
Uvalde address is 333 North Park Street 
. . . Mr. Garner entertaining movie stars 
Harry Carey, Aline MacMahon and John 
Garfield in the Senate dining room and 
getting the low-down on California _poli- 
tics . . . Senator McCarran of Nevada 
disrupting the dignity of the Senate when 
his chair collapsed in the course of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Bill debate 
. . . Representative Marcantonio of New 
York interrupting Representative Taber’s 
charges that Conductor Leopold Stowkow- 
ski is a Communist to point out jokingly 
that the latter’s orchestra promotes such 
“alien and subversive” composers as Bach, 
Beethoven, Verdi and Wagner. 

* * * 

The verdict of Washington correspond- 
ents that the “ideal United States Sena- 
tor” of not more than 45 years of age is 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, second 
and third places going to Senators Dana- 
her of Connecticut and Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, respectively . . . Secretary Hull 
cutting short the official reception of Costa 
Rican President-elect Calderon Guardia 
at Washington’s Union Station because 
diplomatic ears were being nipped by the 
March winds .. . Sumner Welles refusing 
to give up his tan dispatch case to a 
porter upon returning from his European 
mission and then pointing to it with a 
smile for the benefit of inquiring reporters. 
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Epvitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Impatient with Census Questions 


Sir:—Last Summer, a representative of 
the Federal Housing Authority came to 
our door to inquire as to who owns our 
home, how many people live in it, how 
big a mortgage does it carry, etc., etc. He 
could have found most of his answers in 
the records at the court house. 

Last January, I told another federal 
agency (the Bureau of Internal Revenue) , 
under oath, the amount of my total in- 
come during 1939. The company I work 
for makes reports to at least six different 
gangs of federal bureaucrats, not counting 
the state officials, all with questionnaires 
more or less overlapping. One of the 
things which the company reports both to 
the national and to the state governments 
is the amount of my salary. 

Next month, we expect another federal 
agent (from the Census Bureau) will come 
around to ask the amount of my salary, 
and of the mortgage on our home, both of 
which they already know, and _ perhaps 
other questions. Is it too much to hope 
that sufficient brains can be found some- 
where in Washington to file all this infor- 
mation, so that it will not be necessary 
some time this coming Summer or Fall 
to spend additional millions of the tax- 
payers’ money in sending additional in- 
quisitors around to pester us with the 
same old questions all over again? 

Butte, Mont. Georce Henry EL tis 





* * * 


The Other Side of Relief 


Sir:—Fed up with relief? I am a nurse 
and visit a family of four that is living on 
$40 a month, paying $10 a month rent. 
That isn’t living, that’s only existing. The 
mother is ill and the father worked hard to 
get on the WPA, thinking he would get 
more than on relief. He does. He gets 
$44.50 a month and earns it. If I were he, 
I'd prefer doing nothing. 


Oil City, Pa. Mavup L, Frynn 


* * * 


Would Take a Chance 


Sir:—What has been held as truth for 
years may prove quite the opposite. But is 
it true that it would be bad for the coun- 
try to elect a man President for a third 
term? Worn-out tradition (rather, political 
superstition) would say yes. But we have 
no precedent; the country never gave any- 
one a third term. 
Dallas, Texas F. E. Morriss 
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Jackson and the Third Term 

Sir:—I would like to know why people 
blame all this racket about a third term 
on George Washington. He was an old man 
who wanted to get out of office and rest. 
It was Andrew Jackson, founder of the 
Democratic party, who was so outspoken 
about third terms. 


Chicago, Il. Rae Liva KrvueuicKk 


* * * 


Governmental Publicity 


Sir:—I defy anyone to show me a com- 
plete list of the 310 and more periodical 
publications which the Federal Govern- 
ment finances. When I asked the Bureau 
of the Budget for such a list, they tore off 
the circulation figures and would not give 
them to me. I think this Government’s 
periodical policy the most haphazard and 
wasteful policy of the Administration. 
Newark, Del. Henry SLoan 


* * ¥ 
The Right to Contribute 


Sir:—In response to your question, 
“Should political campaign contributions 








from any source be limited to $5,000?” my 
answer is: 

Emphatically no! I consider this to be 
in keeping with all the rest of the damned 
nonsense that we have been subjected to 
by a fool Congress for the past seven years. 
These lawmakers are carried away with 
the idea that every problem with which we 
are confronted may be cured by the pas- 
sage of some fool law. This proposal is a 
piece of political hypocrisy and is abso- 
lutely unfair. 

If the men in Congress may pass tax laws 
to take my income and even my capital 
from me, and then appropriate the money 
taken from me to create jobs for their 
constituents, why should I be limited in 
the amount that I may spend of what is 
left to try to.educate the people to put 
an end to such rascality? If I give all that 
I have, and the fact that I have given it 
is made public, the people can and will 
judge of my motive. 

Henry A. Wise 
Member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee for Virginia 


Kiptopeke, Va. 

















A MAN OF COMFORT 


Your life insurance agent is more 
than a salesman of protection. 


He is a trained specialist in his field ; his advice and guidance 
are always available to you. 


Take your problems to him. When you need and can afford 
additional protection let him measure your requirements and 
“fit” them to you, so that you may receive a maximum of 
coverage at lowest possible cost. 


You will find him anxious to co-operate. 
of your policy, perhaps you yourself if you survive, will be 
grateful for his concern at a future time when the dollars 
your insurance provides may be urgently needed. 


Jusurance 


The beneficiaries 


Ged) rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK. N. }. 
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Wanted: G.O.P New Dealer . . . Moves to End 
Labor Strife . . . ‘Dark Horse’ Wallace Waits 


Complaint voiced by some of the 
highest officials of this Government is 
that Mr. Roosevelt never has a word 
of praise except for those who get 
“thank you” letters when they leave 
government service. 
xk & 
More and more important offi- 
cials are looking around for places 
to jump, on the premise that 
President Roosevelt is not going 
to be a third-term candidate and 
that even a President of the 
Roosevelt choosing would want 
to pick his own aides. 
xk *& 
Dark horse among the individuals 
figuring in maneuvers that finally will 
determine the Democratic party tick- 
et is Henry Wallace, Agriculture Sec- 
retary. Wallace technique is to tend 
to knitting and trust to luck. Candi- 
dates who have burst into the open 
are not faring so well. 
xk kk 
Still gloomy over business pros- 
pects are the younger economists 
in the Department of Commerce. 
They are inclined to discount the 
effect of war orders, believe busi- 
ness is in for another slide. They 
are alone among government 
economists, however. 
xk k & 
Word being passed out by the New 
Deal group is that Roosevelt kept 
talking up Cordell Hull as a desirable 
presidential nominee on the theory 
that this talk would sway the Senate 
toward continued approval of the Sec- 
retary of State’s reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. Conservative Democrats, friend- 
ly to Hull, turned the tide toward con- 
tinuance of the program unchanged. 
x k * 
Tom Corcoran already has swung 
into action in search of a commis- 
sioner of the SEC to replace 
George Matthews, who has re- 
signed. Corcoran now will try to 
find a Republican who has the 
New Deal viewpoint on utility 
and security regulation and yet 
who is experienced in administra- 
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tion. New Dealers are speculat- 
ing on whether he can find a man 
to urge on the President. 
x *k * 
Inside officials are saying that the 
way to tell whether or not the Welles 
mission turned up anything important 
is this: if Mr. Roosevelt imposes fur- 
ther restraint on third-term boosters, 
it did not. If Mr. Roosevelt gives the 
go-ahead signal to third termers, it 
did. Most guessing is that it didn’t. 
: a2 2 
Highest War Department officials 
swung around to the President’s 
view on selling latest model air- 
planes to the Allies when they dis- 
covered that on that issue Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind was set and de- 
termined. 
*& & &® 
Mr. Roosevelt has not dropped his 
effort to reunite AFL and CIO. Hav- 
ing failed to get a settlement at the 
top, the President’s strategy now is 
to sell rank and file membership on 
advantages of cooperation between 
rival unions. A Labor Department 
emissary will soon go into the field for 
this purpose. 
x kk 
Private view of diplomats is that 
the German white paper state- 
ments concerning expressions of 
American ambassadors in Europe 
toward the war probably were 
about correct in some instances 
but were overemphasized and 
taken out of a context that would 
have put a less partisan light on 
them. 
kkk 
One of the many reasons for the se- 
crecy surrounding the Navy’s current 
Pacific maneuvers is that the subma- 
rine nets which have been made ready 
since the beginning of the war in Eu- 
rope will receive their first test off 
Hawaii’s Pearl Harbor, and perhaps 
at San Diego and San Pedro, the 
Navy’s West Coast operating bases. 
xk 
Charges of discrimination are be- 
ing made against the State De- 


partment policy on issuing pass- 
ports to Americans who want to 
travel in war zones abroad. Small 
businessmen claim that only the 
bigger fry are getting permission 
to look over their affairs in Eu- 
rope. Others are quarreling over 
the definition of acceptable per- 
sonal reasons for securing permits 
to leave the country. Whole con- 
troversy is due to break into the 
open soon. 
xk 
Senate opponents of the Hatch Act 
show signs of worry over a possible 
backfire of their strategy. Purpose of 
the strict amendments which they 
added to the bill was to make it un- 
palatable for the House. Now the lat- 
ter chamber is not only exhibiting 
support for the Senate proposal, but 
suggesting even stricter amendments 
itself. Resultant law may be much 
more drastic than otherwise antici- 
pated. 
xkx*k 


Voluntary redu<ton of interest 
charges made last year by the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
has pacified many members of 
Congress. Evidence: few signa- 
tures to petition for House action 
on Barry bill to prohibit deficien- 
cy judgments against mortgagors 
in foreclosures. 
* 4 * 


Though not much has been printed 
about it, there is a dispute raging 
about the actual size of the nation’s 
gross income, almost as active an 
argument as the one over how many 
people are jobless. Recently Senator 
Downey clashed with Senator Wagner 
on the subject. 


x kk 

Informed Californians say that 
there will be a strong challenge 
this year to the Senatorial seat of 
Hiram Johnson, Republican vet- 
eran. The present prediction, 
however, is that the senior Cali- 
fornia statesman is still hard to 
beat. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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“How a rare postage stamp taught me 
the VZW way of buying insurance” 


“I was showing some of my most valuable stamps to a friend 
recently—a representative of the two Hartfords—when he asked me 
how much they were insured for. I admitted I'd never thought of 
insuring them. ‘No,’ he said, ‘and you’re probably exposed to other 







“I’m all for 


Sw fe ete 


serious losses you’ve never thought of either.’ Then he gave me a the NEW way is 


new slant on the whole question of insurance.” 


of buying / 


insurance!”’ 


*The NEW way, he told me, is based on the 
fact that it hurts just as much to lose $1,000 one 
way as another. And that the most important thing 
to guard against is a big loss—no matter what its 
cause, no matter how unlikely it may seem.” 


a te a a ane 





“The NEW Way, shows you just what you should 
insure—through an expert analysis of all your be- 
longings and activities. Every possible risk is con- 
sidered. Now that I’m buying insurance the NEW 
way, I’m better protected than ever before.” 





I a i a 


! Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 








THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 





Actual color photoyraph —The girls help 

tie the leaves in bundles. The tobacco is 

part of better-than-ever crops grown by 

U.S. Government methods. 
ore 
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farmers have grown the finest tobacco in 300 years 


.--and Luckies always buy the 
A-1 grades,”’ says Tom Smothers, 
20 years a tobacco auctioneer 


THREE SIMPLE FACTS tell why we ask: “Have you 
tried a Lucky lately?” 


Fact No. 1. In recent years, progressive tobacco 
farmers have worked closely with Uncle Sam learn- 
ing new, scientific growing methods. Result: The 
finest tobacco in history. 


Fact No. 2. Tom Smothers, 15 years a Lucky Strike 
smoker, is typical of the independent experts —auc- 
tioneers, buyers, warehousemen—who prefer 
Luckies, 2 to 1. They now Luckies buy the choicer 
grades of these improved tobaccos. Result: Luckies 
are better than ever! 


Fact No. 3. After 2 to 4 years of aging, these finer 
tobaccos go through the “Toasting” process, 
which takes out certain throat irritants found in 
all tobacco. Result: A better-than-ever smoke p/us 
throat protection. 


Try Luckies for a week. Check each fact. You'll 
see why... WITH MEN WHO KNOW 
TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


WWE 
C\GARETIDD Fil a 7 


Vopynight 1940. The American Tobacco Company 





